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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

"THE curriculum is ninety per cent teacher." 
This assertion is being made by Christian educators 
with more and more conviction. If the statement is 
essentially true, the development of a consecrated 
and skilled staff of leaders is the first responsibility 
of a teaching Church. The past decade has witnessed 
a rapid improvement in curriculum materials and 
many have expected that, in some mysterious way, 
teaching methods would advance automatically. But 
too often these better materials in the hands of un- 
trained leaders have produced disappointment and 
discouragement. In every case the training of lead- 
ers for the teaching task must parallel the introduc- 
tion of a higher type of curriculum. 

Denominational education boards are therefore 
laying greater stress than formerly upon the train- 
ing of a leadership qualified for the educational work 
of the local church. Their efforts, through both de- 
nominational and interdenominational channels, have 
not been without reward. The past ten years have 
seen a remarkable increase in the number of leaders 
in training. The chief problem confronting the 
friends of leadership training to-day is how to develop 
actual skill in teaching rather than a mere verbal 
acquaintance with a few psychological laws. 

The total program of training carried forward by 
the denominations, severally and cooperatively, in- 
cludes four leadership currieulums: The Interna- 

11 



12 EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

tional Reading Course, The High School Leadership 
Curriculum, The Standard Leadership Curriculum, 
and The Advanced Leadership Curriculum. Each of 
these has its distinct purpose and field. 

The Standard Leadership Curriculum, for which 
this text is prepared, is designed for the training of 
all persons who are engaged in leadership in any 
phase of the local church's educational program. 
It is organized on the basis of course units, each of 
which covers not less than ten fifty-minute periods. 
Each student in training, in order to receive a 
Standard Leadership Diploma, must complete twelve 
courses. Of the twelve courses required for the 
diploma, nine are prescribed and three are elective. 
Of the nine prescribed courses, six are general and 
three are specialization units. 

In making available for this total leadership train- 
ing program materials which are educationally sound 
and relatively inexpensive, the Leadership Training 
Publishing Association is rendering a unique service. 
This Association is an unincorporated group of rep- 
resentatives of the educational, editorial, and pub- 
lishing agencies of "such evangelical denominations 
as may desire to cooperate in the purposes of the 
Association," which are "to prepare and publish, 
through the denominational houses, materials needed 
in the conduct of the leadership training program of 
the cooperating denominations." Through its vari- 
ous committees the Association selects writers, cir- 
culates outlines and manuscripts for rigid criticism, 
and publishes those which meet the high requirements 
of the present-day training program. The books al- 
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ready published are evidence of the past success and 
present standing of this cooperative Association. 

This text, ADMINISTERING THE SENIOR DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL, is intended as a guide 
and source book for students pursuing course 63, 
" Senior Department Administration," which is one 
of the required specialization units for teachers in 
the Senior Department of the Church School. It has 
been prepared both to set forth a high standard in 
administration procedures and at the same time to 
present them in a way which is plain to the average 
Church School worker. It is more than a body of 
reading matter, since it includes many items designed 
to make the training course a real experience in 
thinking, in observation, and in practical activity on 
the part of workers in training. 

The author, Harold I. Donnelly, is Professor of 
Christian Education in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, to which position he was called from the De- 
partment of Educational Research of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. He has given particular attention to 
work with adolescents in both denominational and 
interdenominational circles and is therefore ably 
fitted to write a Senior specialization text. 

It is the expectation of the Leadership Training 
Publishing Association that this text will meet with 
hearty approval, and that it will be the means of 
greatly increasing the efficiency of many Senior 
leaders in our Church Schools. 

ERWIN L. SHAVER, Ghwirman, 
Editorial and Educational Section, 



AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION 

THIS book has been written with, the purpose of 
raising the most important questions which face ad- 
ministrators in the Senior Department of the Church 
School. It attempts to present these questions with 
some background for discussion and with suggested 
readings which will help in the finding of answers. 

The book presupposes the availability of certain 
reference materials and the possibility of each stu- 
dent's having first-hand experiences with a Senior 
age group in a Church School. All the discussions 
as far as possible should center in actual situations 
and should seek to reach practical conclusions. 

The teacher using the book with a class will find 
the material adapted especially to the discussion 
method. Bach chapter lists at the beginning the 
major problems to be considered and then carries 
some suggestions to be followed in preparing for the 
discussion. The teacher may expect each member of 
the class to follow these suggestions or may assign 
them to individual members, as seems best. A list of 
readings is given which may be used for special re- 
ports if so desired. These readings are taken from a 
small group of books all of which, if possible, should 
be available to the class. 

In addition to this material the teacher should also 
secure suggestions from the various denominational 
headquarters. These suggestions will include mate- 
rials on organization, on the various phases of work 

15 



16 AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION 

in the Senior Department, and on leadership train 
ing. The teacher should secure these materials ii 
ample time to use them in connection with the course 

The material in this book is the result of experi 
ences in the Senior Department and in teaching this 
particular course in various Standard training 
schools. The material itself has been used in outlin< 
and in partial manuscript form in several schools 
Both outlines and materials have been revised on the 
basis of these experiences. For help in thus trying 
out the materials, the author desires to thank Mrs 
Deborah Clark Warriner and Rev. George Nesbit 
McClusky. 

The author is also indebted to a large number o: 
other individuals who have helped in various ways 
Especially does he appreciate the work done bj 
several groups of leaders in the Senior field in th< 
collection of the problem situations used at the enc 
of each chapter. 

The reference library suggested for use with. th< 
class is as follows : 

*Bower, William C., "Religious Education in th< 

Modern Church." Bethany Press, 1929. 
Cope, Henry Frederick, "Organizing the Churcl 

School." Eichard R. Smith, Inc., 1923. 
*Moore, Mary A., "Senior Method in the Churcl 

School." Abingdon Press, 1929. 
*Munro, Harry C., "The Church as a School.' 

Bethany Press, 1929. 
Stout, John E., "Organization and Administratioi 

of Religious Education." Abingdon Press, 1922 
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Vieth, Paul H., "Improving Your Sunday School." 
Westminster Press, 1930. 

Fergusson, E. Morris, "Church School Administra- 
tion." Fleming H. Revell Company, 1922. 

The Christian Quest Materials 

I. Basic Materials for Leaders (These are recom- 
mended for every leader of youth.) 
"What to Do in Using the Christian Quest 
Materials" (An Introductory Pamphlet) 

1. "Qualities of an Effective Leader" 

2. "How a Leader Proceeds with a Group" 

3. "How to Study Individual Growth" 
*4. "How a Leader Uses Organization" 

5. "Program Suggestions for Group 
Leaders" 

II. Resource Materials for Leaders (Each leader 
selects pamphlets from this list according to 
enterprises under way in his or her group.) 
*6. "Youth at Worship" 

7. "Youth and Recreation" 

8. "Youth and Dramatics" 

9. "Youth in Camp" 

10. "Youth and Story-Telling" 

11. "Book Friends of Youth" 

12. "Youth and Debating" 

*13. "Youth in Cooperation" (A Manual of 
Cooperative Young People's Work) 

*" International Standards in Religious Education." 
(Standards for Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People's Departments, or combinations of de- 
partments in the Young People's Division of 
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the Sunday Church. School. Price, 20 cents; ten 
or more, 15 cents each.) 

Special denominational materials on Senior organ- 
ization, methods, and leadership. (Write for 
these to the headquarters of each denomination.) 

HAROLD I. DONNELLY. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 
January, 1931. 

* The materials starred above represent the minimum refer- 
ence requirements. 



CHAPTER I 

THE PLACE OF THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 

Problems o the Chapter 

1. The Meaning of "Church School." 

2. Leadership of the Church School, 

3. The Purpose of the Church School. 

4. Grouping to Accomplish the Purpose. 

5. Objectives of the Senior Department. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Make a complete list of all organizations connected with 
your church which might be included as parts of the Church 
School. Indicate those which particularly deal with boys and 
girls of Senior age. 

b. Describe the age limits of the various organizations or 
departments within your Church School. On what basis were 
these age limits determined for your school? How far is 
there uniformity of ages for the organizations working with 
the Senior group? 

e. Make a complete list of all the leaders in your church, 
classifying them as teachers, advisers, or administrators. 

d. From your knowledge of the work of your Church School 
formulate a definition of purpose for the school as a whole. Be 
as fair as possible in this. Do not attempt to give a statement 
of the purpose as it should be, but rather try to define the 
purpose as it shows itself in the plans and work of the leaders. 

e. Collect the various statements of purpose of your Senior 
organizations and put them together into an inclusive state- 
ment for the Senior Department. Criticize the adequacy of 
this statement. 

f. Bead the following: 

Bower, "Religious Education in the Modern Church," Chap- 
ter II, "The Objectives of Religious Education." 

Cope, "Organizing the Church School," pages 71-73, on 
grouping; pages 94-96, on coordination. 

19 



20 ADMINISTERING THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT 

Fergusson, "Church School Administration," pages 19-22, on 
organizing the pupils, and Chapter X, "The School's 
Eeligion. ' ' 

Moore, "Senior Method in the Church School," Chapter II, 
"Aims of Religious Education." 

Munro, "The Church as a School," pages 3240, on the mean- 
ing of Christian education; pages 53-65, on grouping. 

Stout, "Organization and Administration of Religious Edu- 
cation," Chapter III, "The Aims of Religious Educa- 
tion," and pages 139-141, on the meaning of "Church 
School." 

The Meaning of "Church School." Many dis- 
agreements arise because we do not understand one 
another. In our study and in our discussions we need 
to spend more time in the careful definition of the 
terms we use. This is particularly true of certain 
words and phrases that are constantly recurring and 
that are, therefore, seldom defined. Among these the 
term " Church School" stands out prominently. 

This term is used with two distinct meanings. One 
use confines Church School to the organization 
which meets primarily for Bible study on Sunday, 
commonly known as the Sunday School. The second 
definition of the term is much broader. It includes 
all the organizations within the local church that 
touch the lives of the children, young people, and 
adults from an educational point of view and are 
brought together into a working relationship through 
some overhead organization. Thus the Church 
School in a local church might include such group 
organizations as the Sunday School, the Christian 
Endeavor, the Boy Scout Troop, the Camp Fire, 
and several mission bands, provided there was some 
committee, cabinet, council, or other overhead organ- 
ization which helped each group to work in coopera- 
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tion with the others. The Church School is therefore 
"the church functioning in an educational way." 
The various types of Church School organization will 
be discussed in a later chapter. 

Since the broad meaning of Church School is gam- 
ing in favor with leaders in the field of religious edu- 
cation, it will be used in this book. Students who 
prefer the narrower definition, will, therefore, need 
to interpret from their own viewpoint those sections 
in which the term is used. 

Leadership of the Church School. The leader- 
ship of the Church School may be of at least three 
different kinds. Some leaders are intrusted with the 
work of teaching classes, such as classes in Bible 
study, mission study, and the like. The general term 
which is used for these is "teachers." A second 
group of leaders have responsibility for societies and 
clubs of various kinds, such as mission bands, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, Baptist Young People's 
Unions, Luther Leagues, and the like; Boy Scouts, 
Pioneers, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls; and 
local hobby or athletic clubs. For want of a better 
name these leaders may be called "advisers." The 
third kind of leaders are those who coordinate the 
work of teachers and advisers, set up the machinery 
of the Church School, and see that it accomplishes its 
purposes and runs with as little friction as possible. 
These leaders are the "administrators." 

The administrators or officers, as they are com- 
monly called occupy a very important place in the 
school. It is true that they may not have such close 
personal contacts with the pupils as teachers and ad- 
visers have, but their positions are no less responsible. 
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Some leaders have come to believe that the success of 
the Church School or any part of the school depends 
even more upon the character of its administrators 
than upon the character of its teachers and advisers. 

This course of study is prepared from the point of 
view of the administrator. With the enlarging con- 
ception of Church School purpose and organization 
the work of the officers is becoming more important 
and more difficult, making increasingly necessary 
careful training for this kind of leadership. The 
same training is also of great value for other leaders, 
teachers, and advisers, that they may better under- 
stand the whole task and become familiar with the 
principles and problems of an effective Church School, 
so that they may fit in their work as a part of the 
whole. All leaders who desire a thorough training 
in Church School leadership need to study the school 
from the point of view of its organization and admin- 
istration. 

Does the threefold classification of leadership sug- 
gested above seem adequate ? How would you change 
it? Which type of leadership do you consider the 
most important? Why? What reasons can you give 
for the study of administrative problems by all 
leaders? How far should the administrator study 
the problems of others? 

The Purpose of the Church School. The charac- 
ter of an educational institution is largely determined 
by its purpose. In the general field of secondary 
education there are various kinds of educational 
institutions which illustrate this fact. Some schools 
have as their purpose the preparation of boys and 
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girls for college. Others aim to provide their pupils 
with an education which will fit them for commercial 
positions or for positions in other vocations. The 
work of these institutions is determined by the pur- 
pose which each has set for itself. The schools of 
the Early Church were organized to prepare boys and 
girls, and men and women, for membership in the 
Church. This purpose determined the character of 
the schools. 

In much the same way the work of a Church 
School to-day is determined by what the leaders con- 
ceive to be its purpose. Even though this purpose 
may not be written down in definite form, it is there, 
nevertheless, directing everything that is done. For 
this reason it is of great importance that the purpose 
of the Church School be given careful consideration. 

What Is the Purpose of the Church School? A 
group of Sunday School teachers were discussing the 
question of purpose some time ago, trying to define 
for themselves the actual purpose of the Church 
Schools which they knew. In working out their defi- 
nitions they listed the following purposes : 

a. "Our purpose is to teach the Bible." 

b. "The purpose of our school is to prepare for 

Church membership." 

e. "One purpose is to keep boys and girls off the 
street." 

d. "Some believe that the purpose is to take care 

of the child while the parents are getting 
ready to attend church." 

e. "The purpose of the Church School is to help 

boys and girls to live as Christians." 
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After the members of the group had completed this 
list they went back to evaluate the items and decided 
that, with possibly one exception, none of these 
statements were adequate. Which of these purposes 
do you think inadequate, and why? Which seem 
most nearly adequate? 

It is evident that not every purpose will prove 
satisfactory. If the purpose we accept is inadequate 
in any way, it follows that the work we do will prob- 
ably be inadequate in the same way and to the same 
extent. It is therefore important not only to deter- 
mine a purpose but to determine a purpose that is 
adequate in every way, both from the point of view 
of historical Christianity and from the point of view 
of the needs, interests, and characteristics of children, 
young people, and adults. 

A group of Senior boys and girls were discussing 
the question of purpose. After many attempts they 
decided that the purpose of the Church School ought 
to be: "To help boys and girls to live up to the 
standard of Christ." At the same time the members 
of a group of leaders were discussing the question in 
another room, and they determined upon the follow- 
ing statement: "To help boys and girls to develop 
Christian character." In what ways are these two 
statements of purpose similar and in what ways do 
they differ? Would you consider either of them an 
adequate statement of purpose? 

The Committee on International Curriculum of the 
old International Lesson Committee, in preparing ex- 
perimental plans for a new curriculum, formulated 
the following more or less tentative definition of the 
purpose of Christian education, which, of course, 
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would also be the purpose of the Church. School: 
"The objective of religious education from the point 
of view of the evangelical denominations is complete 
Christian living, which includes personal acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour and his way of life, and under 
normal circumstances membership in a Christian 
Church ; the Christian motive in the making of all life 
choices and whole-hearted participation in and con- 
structive contribution to the progressive realization of 
a social order controlled by Christian principles." 

Study this statement of purpose from the point of 
view of its adequacy. What various elements does it 
contain? How does it compare with the purpose of 
Jesus Christ? How well does it meet the needs of all 
individuals? What is its point of emphasis? What 
restatement, if any, would you make in order that it 
might be adaptable to your own Church School? 
For a more recent and more complete statement of 
purpose, see the Appendix, pages 182, 183. 

Grouping to Accomplish the Purpose. The mere 
statement of purpose, however, no matter how com- 
plete it may be, will not be effective unless effort is 
made to accomplish that purpose in the lives of boys 
and girls. The second step, therefore, is a restudy 
of the boys and girls themselves, in order that we may 
see what they need and what interests they have 
which we may utilize in helping them to attain the 
goal of Christian living. 

As we study individuals we find that certain 
periods of their development are defined by similarity 
of characteristics. In other words, life naturally 
falls into groupings. We have come to recognize 
three major divisions. The first of these we call child- 
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hood, the second, youth or adolescence, and third, 
adulthood. In the field of general education we have 
learned to distinguish between these major age 
groups and to adapt materials and methods to their 
interests and needs. We find the same general 
divisions within the Church School, and for purposes 
of organization we have classified them into three di- 
visions: the Children's Division, the Young People's 
Division, and the Adult Division. 

Within each of these major age groups there are 
certain rather well-defined stages of development. In 
the period of adolescence, for example, there is the 
stage of early adolescence, covering practically the 
years twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. This is followed 
by a period, distinct in many ways, which is called 
middle adolescence and includes the fifteenth,, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth years. This period in turn 
develops into the third period, known as later 
adolescence, which includes the years from eighteen 
to twenty-three. It is well to remember, however, 
that these age limits are not clearly defined but only 
approximate ; the different periods vary considerably 
with different individuals. General education is 
recognizing these natural age groups by supplying 
three types of schools: the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and the college or university. 

The Senior Age Group. These natural groupings 
furnish the basis for the pupil organization of the 
Church School. In our present study we are con- 
cerned particularly with the second grouping within 
the period of adolescence, which covers the years 
from fifteen to seventeen inclusive. In the Church 
School organization this is known as the Senior De- 
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partment or Section of the Church School. Every 
leader, no matter what his responsibility may be, 
should become familiar with the characteristics of 
the boys and girls who belong to this age group. It 
is impossible in this course to spend any time in a 
detailed consideration of these characteristics. Such 
study belongs in another unit of the Leadership 
Training Curriculum. For the purpose of adminis- 
tration, however, we should realize that the boys and 
girls of the Senior years form a group that is distinct 
from the younger or Intermediate age, and also from 
the older or Young People's group. Very often this 
definiteness of grouping is not recognized in the or- 
ganization of the Church School. The result of this 
failure to recognize the characteristics of Senior boys 
and girls, and the necessity for organizations and 
materials adapted to their needs and interests, has 
been a general loss from the Church School of the 
boys and girls of these ages. 

From your experience and study make a list of the 
outstanding characteristics of Senior girls and boys. 
Note especially those characteristics in which they 
differ from Intermediate girls and boys and from 
Young People. 

Objectives of the Senior Department. We have 
discussed the importance of the right purpose in con- 
nection with the Church School as a whole. If this 
purpose is to be made effective in the lives of boys 
and girls we must also take into consideration the 
various age groups. Bach of these age groups will 
need to translate the purpose of the Church School 
as a whole into a purpose or objective for itself in 
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terms of the needs and interests of its members. It 
is important that we decide upon a purpose that is 
adequate for the boys and girls of the Senior age 
group. The general statement of purpose will not 
suffice. Only as we talk in terms of the actual needs 
of our girls and boys can we hope that they will accept 
for themselves a purpose that will affect their every- 
day living. 

A study of the characteristics of Senior girls and 
boys shows a rapid increase of self-confidence and 
self-reliance and a desire to exercise freedom of 
choice upon the basis of their own judgments. These 
characteristics, as compared with the characteristics 
of younger groups, have led some wise leaders to say 
that "when we think of our work in the various age 
groups, we may well make the following distinctions : 
work for Beginners, Primary, and Junior children; 
work with Intermediate boys and girls; work ~by 
Senior boys and girls and Young People." This is 
a simple key, but it is very suggestive, although it 
cannot be strictly applied in a day that recognizes 
pupil participation as essential in even the earliest 
years. 

In the statement of objectives for the Senior De- 
partment the boys and girls themselves should have 
ample opportunity to express their own judgments. 
In fact the objectives in their final form should be the 
expression of the judgment of the group. This judg- 
ment may be arrived at by the discussion in the 
Senior group of such questions as the following: 

1. What do boys and girls of your age want most? 

2. What do you, as a group, want most ? 
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3. Which of these things do you think are the most 

worthwhile? Why? 

4. Which are the least worth while? Why? 

5. What can the Church do to help you in reaching 

your personal objectives? 

6. What can we do in the Church School to help 

other boys and girls here and in other lands? 

7. On the basis of these questions what do you 

think should be the purpose of the Senior De- 
partment of the Church School? 

8. What passages of Scripture most clearly express 

this purpose ? (See Matt. 20 : 28 ; Luke 2 : 52 ; 
Phil. 4: 8.) 

These questions are merely suggestive. What 
other questions would you formulate which might be 
helpful in guiding the Senior group as it determines 
its purpose ? 

Statement of Senior Objectives. A group of 
leaders of Senior boys and girls attempted to state 
objectives for that age group. Their list is given, not 
as a final statement, but as suggestive of an approach 
to the problem : 

1. To develop a mystical appreciation of fellow- 

ship with God which will lead to a passionate 
desire to serve him in home, school, church, 
and community. 

2. To accept Jesus Christ as personal Saviour, 

Lord, and Example. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the purpose and 

program of the Christian Church and a 
willingness and ability to accept a definite 
share in its work. 
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4. To develop an appreciation of the Bible as a 

source of help in Christian living and an 
ability to use it as such upon the basis of a 
systematized knowledge of its contents. 

5. To interpret all social contacts in a Christian 

way, leading to the development of a normal, 
healthy sex life and to the establishment of 
habits of moral self-control. 

6. To develop a Christian philosophy of life which 

will meet all the situations of everyday living 
in a Christian way. 

7. To discover a central and dominating life pur- 

pose and seek that life occupation which will 
give it the best possible expression. 

8. To participate intelligently and joyously in 

Christian fellowship within the age group 
and with members of other age groups, both in 
the local church and interdenominationally, 
and to work effectively for the extension of 
such fellowship throughout the world. 

What changes would you make in these statements? 
How can you make them more definitely Senior ob- 
jectives ? 

Relation to Purpose of the Church School. If the 
purpose of the Church School is to be effective in all 
its departments it must guide in the selection of the 
objectives for each department. The relationship will 
be evident if we think of the Church School purpose 
as the major objective and of the purposes of the de- 
partments as minor objectives, which are to be at- 
tained as steps in reaching the major objective. In 
terms of the football field the Church School objective 
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is the goal. The objectives of the departments may 
be compared to ten-yard lines, which must be crossed 
before the touchdown can be made. Like any anal- 
ogy, this cannot be pressed too far, for some Senior 
girls and boys may be nearer the major objective 
than are the Young People or adults. The major 
objective will probably be in terms of the ideals to be 
achieved. The minor or specific objectives, on the 
other hand, will be an interpretation of these ideals 
in terms of the needs, interests, and characteristics of 
boys and girls at the varying age levels. 

In the statement of objectives for the Senior De- 
partment this relationship to the Church School 
objective may be maintained either by considering 
the Church School objective first and using it as a 
basis for the objectives of the department or by post- 
poning a consideration of the Church School objec- 
tives until the departmental objectives have been 
tentatively determined. This second procedure has 
the advantage of allowing the boys and girls more 
freedom in deciding upon their objectives. Before 
the final decision is reached, however, they may well 
take the Church School objective and relate to it, as 
closely as possible, their own statements of objectives. 
If the statement of the Church School objective is 
adequate it will be inclusive enough to cover any 
statement of Senior objectives in the realm of Chris- 
tian living. 

WHAT WooiiD YOTT Do! 

a. "At a church where I was pastor, I found the young 
people meeting with the adults and I attempted a separate 
Senior organization. It was very hard to get cooperation from 
the older people. They objected strongly on the ground that 
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when the young people were taken, out of the main assembly 
much of the life and enthusiasm was lost and the singing was 
very poor." 

b. "In a small country Sunday School there was no expres- 
sional service other than a week-day business meeting of an 
organized class. After going to a Young People's summer 
conference, one of the class members brought back an idea 
which led the group to extend an invitation to all in the 
Sunday School to meet with them on Sunday evening. Now 
usually one or two older Juniors, all the Intermediates and 
Seniors, and about half the Young People are there. The 
problem of 'what topics' is being solved by using Intermediate, 
Senior, and Young Peopled topics respectively on the evenings 
planned for the Intermediate, Senior, and Young People's 
Departments of the Sunday School, which though small (six 
to eight) are active both in the Sunday School and in the 
society. ' ' 

c. "The Intermediates, Seniors, and Young People were 
meeting together for the opening worship period of the Sun- 
day School. The attendance was very poor. The Interme- 
diates were given a room of their own, and the Seniors and 
Young People were left together. Since then, six months ago, 
the attendance in each department has increased over 50 per 
cent." 

d. "There has been no Senior Department in our Church 
School because of inadequate leadership. Eeeently the boys 
and girls have asked for a department of their own. The 
demand is all the more urgent because of the effective Senior 
organization in a near-by church which is very attractive to 
our boys and girls. Should those in authority listen to the 
request of the boys and girls? What can we do about 
leadership?" 



CHAPTER II 

MATERIALS ESSENTIAL IN A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM FOR SENIORS 

Problems o the Chapter 

1. What Is a. Complete Program? 

2. The Basis for the Selection of Program Materials. 

3. Discovering Program Materials Cooperatively. 

4. Worship Materials. 

5. Study Materials. 

6. Service Materials. 

7. Fellowship Materials. 

8. Eeereation Materials. 

9. Difficulty of Classifying Program Materials. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Make a complete list of all the kinds of programs used 
in your Senior Department, including the Sunday School and 
all the other Senior organizations. 

b. On. the basis of your own experience describe the inter- 
ests and the needs of Senior girls and boys. Ask some Senior 
girls and boys to make similar lists, answering the questions: 
"In what are girls and boys of your age most interested? 
What do you think they need most?" Compare these lists with 
your own. 

e. List the things that are done in the worship services of 
your Senior Department. (Include here and in the following 
questions all Senior organizations.) 

d. Make a list of all the courses of study used by your 
Senior boys and girls. 

e. What are the service activities of your Senior Depart- 
ment? 

f . List the recreational activities of your Senior Department. 

g. Read the following: 

Bower, "Religious Education in the Modern Church," Chap- 
ter V, "The Content of Religious Education." 

Oope, "Organizing the Church School," Chapter XXI, "The 
Problem of Lesson Selection." 

33 
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Fergusson, "Church School Administration," Chapter V, 
' ' The Course of Study and Expression. ' ' 

Moore, "Senior Method in the Church School," Chapter I, 
"Eeligious Education and the Senior High School Age"; 
Chapter XII, "General Problems of Curriculum Study"; 
Chapter XIII, "Curriculum of the Senior Department of 
the Church School." 

Munro, "The Church as a School," pages 40-48, on the mate- 
rials of a program. 

Stout, "Organization and Administration of Beligious Educa- 
tion," Chapter IV, "A Program of Beligious Education." 

Christian Quest Basic Pamphlet No. 2, "How a Leader Pro- 
ceeds with a Group." 

What Is a Complete Program? The word "pro- 
gram" is often used rather loosely. Frequently it 
refers only to what is to be done at some particular 
meeting. In speaking of the Senior program, how- 
ever, the word is used in a much broader sense to 
include all the materials, activities, and the like 
which are selected to accomplish some definite pur- 
pose. The word itself comes from two Greek words 
meaning "to write before." This original meaning 
indicates a definiteness about a program which is 
often forgotten. There is no indication in the word, 
however, as to the length of time involved in a pro- 
gram. A program may be planned to cover one 
meeting, one week, or an entire year, depending upon 
the kind of program and the purpose which it is ex- 
pected to serve. 

A word closely related to program, but used even 
more loosely, is "curriculum." In its strict sense a 
curriculum is a selection from a program of studies 
for a group of students with the same educational 
objective, as, for example, the leadership training 
curriculum, which is a selection of activities from the 
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program of the Church School for those students who 
are in training for leadership. In a second sense the 
curriculum of religious education for an individual 
is the sum total of the experiences which contribute 
to his religious education. There is a vast difference 
between curriculum, used in this sense, and program. 
The program is the materials and activities supplied 
by the Church School. The curriculum is the ex- 
periences of the individual arising, in part, from par- 
ticipation in the program. 

A third definition of curriculum, which has been 
tentatively adopted by the Educational Commission 
of the International Council of Religious Education 
as a working basis, is as follows : 

" Growth in character and personality takes place 
through experience in situations which involve learn- 
ing possibilities. The curriculum consists of the 
experience of the learner in such situations, con- 
sciously selected or initiated for guidance and en- 
richment, ... as: an analysis of the elements in 
the situation itself, educational method, the past 
experience of the learner and the teacher, the ex- 
perience of the race, measures of achievement. A 
curriculum of religious education deals with situa- 
tions, involving Christian purposes and Christian feL 
lowship, in which the learner should find the right 
response through the personal power of God. It con- 
sists of a series of activities which lead the learner 
into control of life experience in terms of Christian 
living, together with the method, material, and other 
means which are essential to the achievement of this 
end" ("A Cooperative Curriculum Enterprise," 
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published by the International Council of Religious 
Education, page 11). 

What, then, is meant by a program for Seniors! 
Illustrate the meaning by actual practice in your own 
Church School. How does a complete program differ 
from any other kind? What is the meaning of "a 
complete program for Seniors"? Illustrate the dif- 
ference between program and curriculum. 

The Basis for the Selection of Program Mate- 
rials. The term "materials" is used in a very broad 
sense to include many things. Without going into 
detail regarding the kinds of materials or the types 
of materials in a complete program, let us think of 
the word as including everything that a leader would 
use with his group of boys and girls. But before a 
leader can determine what kind of materials will be 
needed in a program, he must decide upon what 
basis he will select his materials. One basis for the 
selection has been suggested in our discussion of the 
meaning of the program. The complete program for 
Senior boys and girls will have a definite purpose 
toward which it is working. This purpose will natu- 
rally be a determining factor in the selection of 
program materials. 

Why should a leader be influenced in his choice of 
program materials by the purpose which has been set 
for his group ? Illustrate from your own experience, 
either as a leader or as a member of a group, how the 
purpose of a group will determine the materials 
which are used in its program. 

But the purpose of the program is not the only 
factor which determines the selection of materials. 
In addition to an objective, a program must also have 
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a place from which, it starts. The Senior program 
should plan to take boys and girls from where they 
are to the objective which they have set for them- 
selves. Thus, the second element in determining the 
materials of the program will be the needs, interests, 
and characteristics of the boys and girls themselves. 

Why is it important that the needs, interests, and 
characteristics of the boys and girls be considered in 
the selection of program materials? Give illustra- 
tions from your own experience that will indicate the 
necessity of thinking of these needs and interests in 
the choice of program materials. Can you cite any 
program success or program failure that has resulted 
from following or from disregarding this principle? 

It is impossible for us in this course to consider 
how a leader will go about discovering the needs and 
interests of his group. This is the province of an- 
other unit in the Leadership Training, series. It 
should be evident, however, that mere theoretical 
knowledge of the characteristics of any age group is 
not sufficient. This must be supplemented very 
largely from intimate and personal knowledge of the 
individual members of the group. In addition to this, 
the skillful leader will help each member of the group 
to express his own interests in various ways and will 
be quick to utilize this interest in the selection of 
program materials. 

Is it or is it not possible to disregard all theoretical 
knowledge and use actual acquaintance with the 
group as a basis for discovering interests and needs? 
How would you, as a leader, go about discovering 
the interests of the members of your group? What 
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plans would you follow which would allow them to 
express their interests? 

In regard to the selection of materials to meet the 
needs of girls and boys, the leader will consider two 
factors. In the first place he will want to be sure 
that his materials are sufficiently broad in their 
scope to meet all the needs. This will demand a care- 
ful balancing of materials and a close study of the 
changing needs of the group. The second factor will 
be a consideration of the other agencies through 
which the boys and girls are receiving materials that 
will help them in reaching their objective. The mate- 
rials selected for the Church School program will 
naturally supplement rather than duplicate any of 
these other activities. The result should be that the 
experience of the group will be complete. 

How would you go about discovering what specific 
needs of a group were not being adequately met 
through all their activities? Illustrate from the ex- 
perience of your own Church School some ways in 
which this is being done. If you were the teacher of 
a Sunday School class which met during the week, 
how would you determine the basis upon which you 
would select the program materials? 

Discovering Program Materials Cooperatively. 
Having determined the basis upon which the selection 
of program materials should be made, we may pro- 
ceed to a discussion of the various types of materials 
that should be included in a complete program for 
boys and girls of Senior age. The choice of these 
materials has often been made by adult leaders them- 
selves. The result has been that the materials fail to 
give satisfaction, not only because they have not been 
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selected upon the right basis but also because they 
are not sufficiently broad in their scope, since they 
lack the point of view of the boys and girls who are 
expected to use them. 

Certain leaders, realizing this, have followed a 
cooperative method in determining program mate- 
rials. The group, having met together and decided 
upon its own purpose, follows this by a discussion of 
the activities and experiences necessary if it is to 
accomplish this purpose in the lives of its members. 
The leader lists the materials suggested and then the 
group makes its final selections from this list. 

Experience with a number of groups indicates that, 
in general, the lists of materials suggested by various 
groups will be similar. This is the result which would 
be expected, since individuals are similar in their 
general characteristics. In the following paragraphs 
a basis of classification of these materials is suggested. 
The leader will remember, of course, that any classi- 
fication must necessarily be somewhat mechanical 
and unsatisfactory, due to the complexity of life 
and the impossibility of a simplified analysis of its 
activities. 

What reasons can you give in favor of determining 
program materials cooperatively with the group? 
What reasons are there against such a method? Il- 
lustrate by any experiences that you may have had 
in the cooperative selection of program materials. 
Upon what different bases might program materials 
be classified? Which of these would you select and 
why? (The basis of classification may be found in 
the needs of boys and girls, as the fourfold life 
classification; in content of materials; and so forth.) 
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Worship Materials. Leaders who have prepared 
lists of materials with the help of their groups have 
discovered items which may be included under the 
general classification of worship materials. The im- 
portance of worship in a complete program for 
Seniors is becoming more and more evident to those 
who are in charge of the work of the Church School. 
Since the problem of worship programs usually falls 
to the superintendent for solution, a more detailed 
discussion of how worship may be made effective will 
be undertaken in Chapter VI. At this point we are 
interested merely in collecting the various materials 
which may be classified under the heading of worship. 

As you think over the worship programs in your 
Church School, what materials are used in those 
programs? A group of Sunday School superin- 
tendents recently faced this question. After they had 
listed such usual materials as prayer, Scripture, 
hymns, music, and the like, they faced the problem 
of continuing the list. Would you or would you not 
add to the list the offering, silence, the superintend- 
ent's speech, dramatizations, pageants, and music by 
the Sunday School orchestra? What other materials 
would you add? 

Study Materials. In the history of the Church 
School strong emphasis has been placed upon study 
materials. This has been due in large measure to 
the purpose of the Sunday School as it has developed 
since its foundation. Teaching the Bible has been 
considered very important and the success of a school 
has been measured by the amount of information 
about the Bible and its contents which boys and girls 
have acquired. The leaders' chief interest has been 
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in the content of the study materials. We are in 
the midst of a change in emphasis, however. The im- 
portance of the boy and girl is receiving its proper 
place in our consideration and we are thinking of 
study materials as they affect the character of boys 
and girls. Study materials are, therefore, selected 
more and more upon the basis of the needs and in- 
terests of the pupils. 

With this in mind list the study materials which 
you think should be supplied for boys and girls by 
the Church School. Would you include in this list 
Bible study, Church history, study of hymns, health, 
citizenship, missions, stewardship, Christian eti- 
quette ? What other very important study materials 
would you add to this list ? 

Service Materials. Leaders of Church Schools are 
recognizing more and more the need for allowing boys 
and girls ample opportunity to do things for them- 
selves. It is this doing which is the important factor 
in character development. Activity, of course, must 
be prominent in worship and study materials. It is 
fundamental also in those materials which we may 
class under the head of service. 

"Service" is a word often used but generally little 
appreciated. What do you consider the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of service activity? What activi- 
ties in your own Church School may be classified 
under this head? Why is missionary giving empha- 
sized as an important service activity ? What should 
be the relation of the service materials to the other 
materials in the program? 

Fellowship Materials. In the old fourfold group- 
ing of materials, the word "social" was used in its 
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original broad connotation. Here were classed two 
general types of activities those which were in- 
volved in living with others and those which were 
involved in living for others. Some leaders use "fel- 
lowship" to cover the first type of activity and 
"service" to cover the second. Both types certainly 
should have a place in our program materials. Pos- 
sibly a better word than fellowship for the Senior 
age group would be "comradeship." 

Thinking then of the term "materials" in its 
broad sense, as we are employing it in this discussion, 
what materials would you use under the head of 
"comradeship" or "fellowship"? Make a list of all 
the comradeship activities of the high school boys 
and girls of your acquaintance. Select from this list 
those that are carried on by the Church School. How 
will you classify comradeship in worship, comradeship 
in study, comradeship in recreation? 

Recreation Materials. It is only in recent years 
that church leaders have recognized recreation as a 
distinct part of their program. Not long ago recrea- 
tion was looked upon as something outside the 
province of the church and in some instances the 
church actually frowned upon activities of this nature 
an attitude that has not changed in certain 
churches. More and more, however, the importance 
of recreation is coming to be recognized. 

In an article in the "Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association" (December, 1927), the essential 
elements in character were discussed. The very 
first in the list was health. The importance of a 
sound, vigorous body is receiving more emphasis 
than ever before. Under recreation, then, we should 
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probably classify various types of health activities, 
including the essential health habits. What health 
materials would you include in the church program 
for Seniors? Does the church have any responsibility 
for supplying materials of this kind or is this entirely 
the province of the school? 

Recreation, however, is broader than mere physical 
rebuilding. It includes the whole of the individual. 
The materials, therefore, should seek to recreate the 
life of the individual in its many phases. Under this 
heading we may include such activities as amuse- 
ments, entertainments, parties, athletic contests, and 
the like. This list may be increased almost indefi- 
nitely, depending upon the amount of detail into which 
we go. 

What other activities would you add as part of the 
recreational program? What responsibility do you 
think the Church School has for supplying recrea- 
tional materials? How far should the church go in 
attempting to direct the leisure-time activities of 
Senior girls and boys? What types of amusements 
should the church provide for those boys and girls? 
What do you think is the difference between amuse- 
ment and entertainment ? What reasons can you give 
in support of the statement, "All amusements are 
not recreation"? 

Difficulty of Classifying Program Materials. It 
is evident from the brief survey of program materials 
given under the five headings, Worship, Study, 
Service, Fellowship, and Recreation, that this classi- 
fication presents certain difficulties in the way of 
duplication. Program materials are not easily classi- 
fied. Take, for example, recreation materials. In a 
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broad sense, worship may furnish a certain recreation. 
For some, study may supply recreational materials. 
In other cases, service activities may have great 
recreational results. Almost the same overlapping is 
evident between the other divisions of program mate- 
rials suggested above. This difficulty of classifica- 
tion must be recognized. The value of classification, 
besides the mechanical advantage of having a place 
for everything, is in checking our materials to see if 
they are complete and adequate in their scope. 

The classification suggested in the preceding sec- 
tion grows out of the needs of the individual. "We 
recognize the universal hunger of the human heart 
for God and, to satisfy that hunger, worship and 
training in worship are included in the program. We 
see also the importance of knowing about God, self, 
others, the problems of living, and the meaning of 
life ; hence study is included as an important method 
of securing much information. Desired emotions and 
attitudes grow through expression, and so service 
activities doing something for others become im- 
portant. We as individuals live with other indi- 
viduals and need to learn the joy of Christian 
comradeship and the teamwork of cooperative en- 
deavor. We are realizing more and more the necessity 
for physical and mental health, and so we include in 
the program activities that are recreational. This clas- 
sification, however, does not avoid duplication and a 
given program activity may easily belong under two 
or more of these headings. 

What classification of program materials seems to 
you to avoid the difficulty of duplication? The classi- 
fication of materials suggested in the preceding para- 
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graphs should not be followed unless it meets with 
the approval of the leader and the group. 

WHAT WOULD You Dol 

a. "A certain Sunday School had two good-sized classes in 
the Senior Department, one of boys and the other of girls. 
Each class had a fine teacher as far as personality and leader- 
ship were concerned. Neither, however, saw any value in 
graded materials, preferring to use the International Uniform 
Lessons. The leaders in the school were trying to introduce 
graded materials, but these two teachers refused to make any 
change. Bather than sacrifice the fine influence of the teachers, 
the Uniform Lessons were retained." 

b. ' ' The superintendent of the Senior Department in a com- 
munity Sunday School was also the scoutmaster of the com- 
munity troop. He was very much interested in outdoor sport* 
of every kind and encouraged such activities in his department. 
When the superintendent of the Sunday School realized what 
was happening, practically all the activities of the Senior 
Department had become hikes, athletics, picnics, and the like. 
The Senior superintendent, however, had succeeded in building 
his officers and teachers into a splendid team." 

c. "The superintendent of this Senior Department faced a 
difficult problem in the growth of the prayer life of his pupils. 
The superintendent of the Junior Christian Endeavor, a woman 
of real spiritual purpose, had fallen into the habit of using 
certain phrases in her prayers. These phrases became fixed 
upon all the pupils who came in contact with her. As a result 
the Senior boys and girls were using adult phrases and ideas 
in their prayers, spontaneous and original thinking were 
killed, and prayer had become a matter of mere form." 

d. "Most of the members of the Senior group receive allow- 
ances. Should the teacher or leader of the group work into 
her program the story of stewardship? How should she intro- 
duce it, since most of the group give what they think they can 
give, but spend much of their money foolishly!" 



CHAPTER III 

ORGANIZING THE CLASS AND 
OTHER GROUPS 

Problems o the Chapter 

1. The Class &s a Unit. 

2. Determining Class Groupings. 

a. Size of Class. 

b. Separate Classes for Boys and Girls. 

c. Basis for Class Grouping. 

3. Beginning an Organization. 

4. How to Select Officers and Committees. 

5. How to Build a Constitution. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Make a list of the organized groups in your Senior De- 
partment, giving for each name, purpose, committees, and 
brief description of program. 

b. Make a list of all other groups in your Senior Depart- 
ment, giving the total enrollment and average attendance of 
each and indicating whether they are boys', girls', or mixed 
groups. 

c. Describe briefly the steps you would take in organizing a 
Senior class, supposing that you were a new teacher and a 
comparative stranger to the group. 

d. Describe briefly the actual process of organization in 
some Senior group with which you are familiar. 

e. Eead the following: 

Cope, "Organizing the Church School," pages 116-118, on 

classes, and Chapter XVIII, "Organizing the Class 

Groups. ' ' 
Fergusson, "Church School Administration," Chapter III, 

"Divisions, Departments and Classes." 
Moore, "Senior Method in the Church School," pages 312- 

316, on class organization. 

Munro, ' ' The Church as a School, ' ' pages 53-67, on grouping. 

46 
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Christian Quest Basic Pamphlet No. 4, "How a Leader Uses 
Organization" (entire pamphlet). 

The Class as a Unit. Program and organization 
are so closely bound up with each other that it is 
difficult to discuss one without at the same time con- 
sidering the other. Having studied the program of 
the department as a whole, we shall now consider the 
simplest and most common form of organization. 

In the work of the Sunday School the class has 
always been of great importance. It was natural that 
organization of the pupils should begin with the class, 
since this was the smallest and most easily handled 
group. During the past decade, therefore, the great 
organizational emphasis has been upon the class. 
Leaders in Sunday School work felt that the organ- 
ized class offered the solution to a great many difficul- 
ties. One leader, in his enthusiasm for this type of 
work, listed some twenty-nine reasons for the or- 
ganized class. Some of these were reasons which 
favored organization and program as such, for the 
organized class was to carry the entire program. 
Others of the reasons, of course, had to do with or- 
ganizing the class itself. Probably two of the most 
outstanding are the efficiency of the small group at 
work and the intimate relation that can be established 
between the teacher and pupils. 

In recent years a shift has been taking place from 
the organized class to the organized department. 
Certain disadvantages are evident in making the 
class the only unit in the organization. In some in- 
stances the class becomes a closed corporation, refus- 
ing to take in any new members, to change teachers, 
or to suffer promotion. This attitude results in the 
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breaking up of the unity of the school. The class 
itself may be efficient in the work that it does but 
it is a detriment to the work of the school as a whole. 
This is not the case with all organized classes, of 
course, but it has occurred so frequently that leaders 
in religious education are beginning to doubt the 
value of this type of organization. 

A second difficulty in many organized classes is 
the establishment of wrong loyalties. The class itself 
becomes the center of loyalty of the group, frequently 
around the personality of the teacher. If for some 
reason the teacher drops out, the members of the 
class lose their interest and the school loses the class. 
This difficulty is a close corollary to the first difficulty 
mentioned. 

A third difficulty which is evident to the adminis- 
trative leaders in the Church School is the unfair 
use which the organized class makes of leadership. 
A class which is fortunate enough to have a first- 
class leadership becomes successful. Other classes in 
the school fail or struggle along as best they can. 
Administrative leaders feel that in some way this 
trained leadership should be used more broadly than 
with the small group in the organized class. 

There are still other difficulties in connection with 
the organized class which by itself carries the com- 
plete program. These combine to shift the emphasis 
from the class to the department. A class to-day is 
being organized as a unit in the department. This 
plan avoids the disadavantages of the closed corpora- 
tion type of class and at the same time conserves 
the values which were found in the class type of or- 
ganization. The class does not carry a complete pro- 
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gram of its own. Rather, it carries its share in the 
program of the department. Departmental organiza- 
tion will be discussed in the following chapter. 

Make a list of the advantages of the organized class 
based upon your own experience. Beside it put a 
list of the disadvantages. Compare the advantages of 
the organized class with those of the class which has 
no organization. 

Determining Class Groupings. There are three 
questions which the administrative leader frequently 
asks regarding class groupings. The first of these 
concerns the size of the class; the second, separate 
classes for boys and girls; and the third, the basis 
for class grouping. 

Two views prevail regarding the size of the class. 
The majority of leaders seem to hold that the small 
class is preferable to the large. A class of ten or 
twelve makes possible a much more careful discussion 
of the lesson than could be followed in a class much 
larger. If the class is a unit in an organized depart- 
ment, then, the advantages of the larger organization 
are found in the department itself and the class serves 
chiefly as a discussion group. 

Some leaders, however, are experimenting with the 
large class and seem to find a solution for the problem 
of scarcity of teachers. The large class, however, de- 
pends upon a teacher who is able to use the lecture 
method successfully, for there can be little oppor- 
tunity for worth-while discussions in a group includ- 
ing the whole of a large Senior Department, as is 
often the case in present experiments. 

What are the sizes of the classes in the Senior De- 
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partment of your Church School? On the basis of 
the work which is done, what size do you think best? 

The second question, regarding the value of 
separate classes for boys and girls, also has advocates 
on both sides. Some leaders favor classes that in- 
clude both boys and girls, saying that such classes 
represent the normal and natural situation in which 
boys and girls find themselves. They must learn to 
live together, and joint classes offer them opportu- 
nities to experiment with problems of interest to both 
groups and to discover how they may be solved. 

On the other hand, there is possibly a larger group 
of leaders who feel that the problems of living to- 
gether which boys and girls face can be met in con- 
nection with other phases of the program of the 
department. They advocate separate classes as offer- 
ing opportunity for the discussion of special prob- 
lems and for the expression of different interests. 
They say from their experience that both boys and 
girls express themselves much more freely when they 
are in classes that are separate. 

From your experience, which do you prefer, classes 
for boys and girls together or classes which separate 
the boys from the girls? What arguments can you 
advance in favor of each plan? 

A third factor to be considered in connection with 
Sunday School classes is the basis upon which the 
membership of these classes has been selected. 
Usually the class in the Senior Department is formed 
around the nucleus of the group promoted from the 
Intermediate Department. Whatever other basis 
there is may be found in the public school grading or 
in the friendship and unity of interest of the group. 
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Probably no definite answer can be given to the 
question of the best basis for class grouping. The 
public school grading is a practical guide, but often 
it may be wrong for the Church School. Many 
leaders add to this the interest of the boys and girls, 
which draws them together into natural groupings, 
and feel that this is a more satisfactory educational 
basis. Some even follow this regardless of other 
considerations. 

The second basis suggested above offers an interest- 
ing possibility. Class groupings might be kept flex- 
ible and might be changed at intervals on the basis of 
student interests. Four or five major interests might 
be found in the Senior age group and these might be- 
come the organizing points for as many classes. 
These interests might be such as meeting personal 
problems, choosing a life occupation, facing religious 
difficulties, knowing the life of Christ or the history 
of the Christian Church. Classes might be brought 
together around each of these interests, and each boy 
and girl would elect that in which he or she was most 
interested. These classes might supplement the regu- 
lar Sunday School lesson courses for those desiring 
them, or might replace entirely the other courses. 
In fact, the other courses might be made a part of 
this elective plan, since in many cases the recent 
lesson materials are prepared around major interests. 

"What basis for class grouping does your Church 
School use! How far do you think this is satisfac- 
tory ? What changes would you suggest ? What ad- 
vantages and what disadvantages do you see in the 
elective plan suggested above? 
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Beginning an Organization. . In our previous dis- 
cussion we have defined the Church School as includ- 
ing a variety of organizations. This definition should 
be remembered as we now consider the questions re- 
lating to the building of an organization. The class 
is used here as an illustration and the principles sug- 
gested apply for the most part to the organization of 
any Senior group. If your particular interest is in a 
group other than a class, you would do well to consider 
the problems largely from the point of view of your 
own group. 

Probably the first step in organizing a class or 
other group would be determination of the kind of 
organization desired. If the class is to be a part of a 
unified department (see the discussion in the follow- 
ing chapter), the plan of organization will be very 
simple. In this case probably the organization will 
need only a chairman and a secretary. In the unified 
form of organization the class usually has no com- 
mittees of its own but elects representatives to the 
committees of the department. Occasionally the class 
as a whole serves as a committee of the department. 
Because of this relationship only the two officers are 
needed. If there seems to be a reason for additional 
officers and possibly committees, these may be made a 
part of the plan. 

If the class, on the other hand, is to stand alone or 
to be part of a correlated department, more organiza- 
tion will be needed. There should probably be a 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer, with such 
committees as the class may need to carry out its pro- 
gram. The form of organization here, as in the pre- 
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ceding case, will depend upon the type of program 
which the class intends to carry. 

The Sunday School class unit is frequently carried 
over and made the unit in week-day activities, either 
as an organization in itself or as a part of a larger 
club. When this arrangement is contemplated, the 
class may need further committees to help in plan- 
ning and carrying out the through-the-week activi- 
ties. 

A similar variety of possibilities faces any other 
Senior group which is planning to build a form of 
organization. A club of any kind may stand alone or 
may be related to one or more Sunday School classes 
or to the Senior Department as a whole. A Senior 
society may be related or unrelated in much the same 
way. 

It is evident, then, that the first step for the leader 
who is planning organization is the determination of 
the type of organization desired. This is not a matter 
for the leader himself to decide. The building of the 
organization should be a joint affair, with the greater 
responsibility for planning and executing upon the 
shoulders of the members of the group. The organi- 
zation should grow out of the group and not be im- 
posed upon the group by the leader. Possibly the 
group does not realize the need of organization. In 
this case the leader may talk over the matter with one 
or two outstanding members of the group in order to 
make them feel the need. The matter may then be 
talked over with the members of the group as a whole. 
In any case a leader should not seek to proceed until 
the group is ready and eager for some type of organ- 
ization. 
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How many organized classes and other organized 
groups are in your school? How many of these are 
in the Senior Department or age group ? What forms 
of organization do they follow ? What are their pro- 
grams? Is the form of organization determined by 
the program or does the form of organization itself 
determine the kind of activities the group will follow ? 
What is the organizational relationship between the 
clubs and classes in your Church School ? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of establishing 
definite relationship between these two groups? How 
is the society related to the Senior Department? 

How to Select Officers and Committees. As 
has already been suggested, the successful Senior or- 
ganization is an organization that comes from the 
group itself. In the plans for the organization and 
in the selection of officers and committees the group 
itself should have the first voice. It may be difficult 
sometimes for a leader to keep his hands off a situa- 
tion when he feels that the group is not wise in its 
selection, but experience has shown that, in most in- 
stances, a leader will make greater progress by allow- 
ing the situation to handle itself. 

This does not mean that the group should proceed 
without any guidance. The selection of officers and 
committees is important and should be carefully 
undertaken by the members of the group. One 
leader, after having determined with the group the 
type of organization which would best meet their 
needs, discussed with them the officers which they 
would need for the organization. When these had 
been decided upon, the members of the group them- 
selves proceeded to make a list of the qualifications 
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which they felt each officer should possess. This dis- 
cussion involved, of course, such questions as the 
duties of each office, the length of term each officer 
should hold office, and similar matters. After the 
group had reached some agreement regarding the 
qualifications essential to each office, a vote was taken 
without nomination. Each member of the group 
wrote down the name of the person whom he thought 
best qualified to fill each office. The two individuals 
receiving the highest number of votes were then con- 
sidered nominees for this office and the official ballot 
was taken. 

After the officers had been elected, the group, under 
the same careful and cooperative leadership, pro- 
ceeded to consider the committees which would be 
needed in carrying on their program. This involved 
such questions as whether or not committees were 
needed, what committees would be necessary to carry 
out the kind of program the group wanted which 
in turn turn necessitated a discussion of the program 
itself, the committees which the group should then 
select, the number of members on each committee, 
and the individuals who should be chairmen of these 
committees. This discussion covered several meet- 
ings but the time spent was well worth while because 
of the increased understanding of the program and 
the willingness to support the plans of the commit- 
tees which resulted. 

The experience just given is not cited as ideal but 
rather as suggestive of a method which a leader may 
follow in helping a group to select officers and com- 
mittees. Whatever the procedure may be, the prin- 
ciple followed in each case should be the same the 
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principle of allowing the organization to grow out of 
the group. 

In the organized groups with which you are fa- 
miliar, what officers have been elected? How have 
these officers been chosen? What has been the re- 
lationship of the adult leader to the selection of these 
officers ? (If possible, confine your answers to organ- 
ized groups within the Senior age group.) What 
committees have these organized groups? Has 
any attempt been made to evaluate the work of these 
committees or have they been selected because some 
constitution called for them? What do you think 
should be the size of a committee of an organized 
group? Give your reasons. How many committees 
do you think an organized group should have? Why? 

How to Build a Constitution. The constitution 
in any organization is usually thought of as some- 
thing fixed and unalterable without special action on 
the part of the organization. Usually in organiza- 
tions within the Church School the constitution has 
been handed down from some overhead body. The 
organized class, the society, and the club have copied 
their constitutions from those suggested nationally or 
from some constitution which was easily adapted to 
the needs of the group. The work on the constitution 
has been committed to a small group and has been 
completed as rapidly as possible, the larger group 
reviewing and approving the work as it saw fit. 

Recently certain leaders have been trying to make 
the building of a constitution more of an educational 
activity than it has been in the past. With this in 
mind, they have taken up the various items covered 
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in a constitution and discussed them with the mem- 
bers of the group. The decisions reached by the 
group have determined the content of the constitu- 
tion. Such a plan would probably require several 
meetings. The questions raised for discussion should 
be carefully phrased by a leader, with the help of 
a Constitution Committee, and should cover all the 
items that are usually covered in a constitution. 

Probably the preliminary discussion would center 
in such questions as the following : "What is the value 
of having a constitution? "What does a constitution 
represent? "What items should be covered in a con- 
stitution? These general questions would lead to a 
consideration of the items which might be mentioned : 
purpose or aim, membership, finances, officers, meet- 
ings, quorums, committees, and amendments. The 
leader will find some helpful suggestions on this 
method of building a constitution, as well as on the 
whole problem of organization, in the Basic Materials 
of the Christian Quest Pamphlet No. 4, "How a 
Leader Uses Organization." 

How many of the organized classes in your Church 
School have definite constitutions ? When were these 
constitutions prepared? How were they prepared? 
In how many cases were they merely copied from 
some national constitution? What influence does the 
constitution have upon the members of the class? 
upon their activities? Make a list of the questions 
that you would use in helping a group to build its 
constitution as suggested above. 

WHAT WOULD You Do? 

a. "In our Sunday School there are three classes of Senior 
boys, each class with an enrollment of from ten to fifteen. 
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Last summer the enrollment dropped until there were but a 
few boys left in each class; these few stopped coming on the 
ground that it was not worth while since no one else came. 
We grouped the boys in a single Senior class, giving them 
the best teacher and making the next best teacher his sub- 
stitute; the total enrollment of the class was thirty -five. The 
summer group enjoyed the change so much that it has been 
continued throughout the year, with a more satisfactory attend- 
ance record than was made by the three former classes." 

b. "Our class of Senior girls always elects its officers on 
the basis of friendship. This means that a few girls always 
hold office while the remainder of the class very rarely have 
such opportunities. No consideration is given in the election 
to the qualifications for the different offices. The organiza- 
tion has lagged and interest has dropped. What shall we 
do?" 

c. "We tried to group the classes according to age and 
standing in the week-day school. This proved rather disas- 
trous, for the Senior group was organized within itself into 
special groups of its own. and would not stand for an age 
grouping. ' ' 

d. "I had two groups of high school boys; some were fresh- 
men in high school and some juniors. I felt that there should 
be two separate classes in order to get ideal work done but, 
rather than see either group mishandled, I put them together 
into one class and taught them. The experiment worked 
rather well. Are we overdoing our classifying?" 

e. "There were two boys in a Presbyterian elder's family, 
traditionally Presbyterian. Their Sunday School had a good 
equipment, and good teachers, but their class was not organ- 
ized and had no social functions. Neighbor friends of theirs 
were going to a small rural school of another denomination. 
This Sunday School had poor facilities and material, but a 
fine class organization with monthly parties. The boys were 
invited to one of these parties and had such a good time that 
they left the church of their parents' choice and joined the 
latter Sunday School." 

f. "Our special problem is in handling new pupils, particu- 
larly if these pupils are Senior girls. When a new pupil is 
placed in the class of Senior girls in our Sunday School, she is 
not made to feel at home, and before long she drops out. This 
is particularly true if the new girl comes from the south side 
of the city." 



CHAPTER IV 

ORGANIZING THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 

Problems o the Chapter 

1. The Need for Simplification in Organization. 

2. The Correlated Department Securing Simplification 

Through the Correlation of Organizations. 

3. The Unified Department Securing Simplification Through 

a Single Organization. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. To the list of Senior classes, organized and unorganized, 
which you prepared in connection with the preceding discus- 
sion, add the list of all organizations touching the Senior 
Department of your Church School, giving for each the name, 
purpose, committees, and a brief description of program. In- 
clude in the list extra-Church organizations -which claim to be 
helping the Church School in its task. 

b. List the strongest arguments you can find both for and 
against the simplification of organization in the Senior Depart- 
ment. 

c. Describe in some detail the steps you would take in setting 
up in your Senior Department either a correlated or a unified 
form of organization. Draw a diagram of the organization 
as you think it would look after completion. 

d. Bead the following: 

Bower, "Beligious Education in the Modern Church," pages 

77, 78, on departmental organization. 
Cope, "Organizing the Church School," pages 125-127, on 

correlation; pages 128, 129, on departments; Chapter XV, 

"The Senior Department." 
Moore, "Senior Method in the Church School," Chapter 

XVIII, "Organization and Administration." 

The Need for Simplification in Organization. 

Even a hasty survey of the situation within the 
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church, as far as the Senior age group is concerned, 
will reveal a variety of organizations. In addition to 
the church service itself, which boys and girls are 
usually expected to attend, there will be, in many 
cases, the Sunday School, the Senior society 
Christian Endeavor, Baptist Young People's Union, 
Epworth League, or the like, missionary organizations 
for Seniors, and possibly a variety of Senior clubs. 
These clubs may be national or local organizations 
based upon the special interests of the high school 
group. 

In general we may say that there are three types 
of organizations demanding the attention of boys 
and girls of Senior age the Sunday School, the 
society, and the club, using "club" to cover a variety 
of through-the-week activities. In addition to these, 
in some communities the Week Day Church Schools 
include boys and girls of the high school group in 
their membership. 

From the point of view of the girls and boys, a 
situation of this kind is very confusing to say the 
least. Add to this array of Church School organiza- 
tions the many demands upon their time which come 
from their high schools and the leader can easily 
understand why these boys and girls have so little 
time to themselves. The situation is becoming so 
acute that in certain sections high school boys and 
girls have discussed this problem and have passed 
definite resolutions urging that some satisfactory 
solution be found. (The problem of securing ade- 
quate time will be discussed in Chapter VI.) There 
is evidently great need for some simplification in or- 
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ganization as boys and girls themselves view the 
situation. 

This need is also felt by those leaders who are 
responsible for the administration of the Church 
School. The situation, from the administrative point 
of view, reveals three types of organization at work 
with practically the same membership and practically 
the same major objectives, yet each organization 
is working separately from the others. In some 
phases of the work there is resulting duplication ; in 
other phases, however, little or nothing is being done. 
The result of this failure to cooperate is a haphazard 
program and a waste of energy on the part of Senior 
boys and girls. 

Just as serious is the drain upon the leadership 
resources of the Church School. Bach organization 
requires, for the most part, a leader of its own, since 
there are few leaders who find sufficient time to 
handle more than one organization. The result is that 
the supply of leaders frequently runs short. There 
are not enough officers, teachers, or advisers to go 
around. Consequently individuals without training 
and with little qualification are accepted and the 
work of the Church School is greatly impaired. 

Find out, if possible, what the Senior boys and 
girls themselves think of the organization situation 
within their Church School. What reasons can you 
give in favor of the simplification of organization 
among the Seniors of your school ? What reasons can 
you give against it? 

The Correlated Department securing simplifi. 
cation through the correlation of organizations. Lead- 
ers in the Church School have recognized this need 
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for simplification of organization. The first step which 
many of them have taken is an attempt to bring 
about a cooperative relationship between these various 
organizations. This form of simplification has been 
called "correlation," because it attempts to relate 
to one another the various organizations within the 
age group. 

The organization of the correlated department may 
take several different forms, depending upon the 
closeness of the relationship established between the 
organizations within the department. This relation- 
ship may be loosely established through representa- 
tion upon a Central Committee which carries little 
authority in planning the program of the organiza- 
tions. Such a correlated organization has been called 
a federated department. In this type the Central 
Committee is composed of one or more representatives 
from each organization within the department, de- 
pending upon the size of the department. The func- 
tion of this Central Committee is, as far as possible, 
to avoid duplication of effort and to secure complete- 
ness of program. The plans of each organization are 
presented at the meeting of the Central Committee 
and any duplication is noted. At the same time, the 
committee studies the situation to discover whether 
or not all the necessary elements in a program for 
Seniors are included somewhere in the plans of the 
various organizations. If it is evident that there is 
some serious lack, then the Central Committee makes 
suggestions to the organizations for taking care of 
this in their plans. 

Occasionally there may be elements in the plans of 
these organizations that can best be accomplished 
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through active cooperation. For example, certain 
organizations within the Senior Department may be 
planning to undertake projects in missionary giving. 
The Central Committee discovers this and may sug- 
gest that all organizations within the department unite 
in such plans and thus make the work much more 
effective. 

Describe how you would organize a Central Com- 
mittee for the Senior Department in your Church 
School. What items of business would this committee 
consider? Illustrate how the Central Committee will 
go about simplifying the program situation within 
your Church School. 

Other churches have approached the problem of 
organization by setting up a relationship among the 
organizations which is much closer than that of the 
federated department. The term which some of them 
are using to describe this form of organization is 
"the section." There is little difference in external 
organization between the Senior Section and the 
federated department. The main characteristic of 
the Senior Section is that all the organizations united 
in the section follow the same age group lines. In the 
federated department this was not necessary but in 
the Senior Section, in order to bring about a closer 
relationship between the organizations, it is necessary 
that each organization be made up only of members of 
the Senior age group. 

The overhead organization of the Senior Section is 
the Senior Council, made up of representatives of 
each of the organizations within the section, includ- 
ing some adult representatives. This council has 
more power than the Central Committee of the. fed- 
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erated department. Not only does it review the plans 
of various organizations, looking for duplication and 
omission, but also it determines what responsibilities 
each organization shall carry in the complete pro- 
gram. For example, the Senior Council decides that 
mission study must have a part in the Senior pro- 
gram. In looking over the organizational situation, 
the Senior Council may decide that the mission study 
can best be carried by the Senior clubs. The council 
may then recommend to the clubs that they include 
the item of mission study in their programs. Other 
specialized activities may be assigned to other or- 
ganizations within the section. The Senior Section, 
therefore, presents a much closer working relation- 
ship than does the federated department. 

What advantages do you think the Senior Section 
has over the federated department ? What disadvan- 
tages can you see in such close correlation? What 
steps would you take to effect the organization of a 
Senior Section within your Church School? 

The Unified Department securing simplification 
through a single organization. A few leaders have 
taken a further step in the simplification of organiza- 
tion. In the correlated department there was no 
attempt to do away with organizations now existing 
within the Church School. The "unified department," 
however, forgets existing organizations and thinks in 
terms of the Senior age group as a unit. 

One church which had been following the closely 
correlated plan decided to try the unified form of 
organization. When the time for the election of 
officers in the various organizations came, the Senior 
Council called for a meeting of all .the girls and boys 
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of high school age who were members of these various 
organizations. This meeting discussed the need for 
unifying the organization and decided to proceed 
with the plan. Officers, therefore, were elected for 
the entire Senior age group in this case they con- 
tinued to call themselves the Senior Section. A presi- 
dent, two vice presidents one a boy and the other a 
girl a secretary, and a treasurer were chosen. These 
officers then selected the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees, with the approval of the Senior Section. 
The officers and the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees thereupon became the Executive Committee of 
the section. 

The Senior Section, under the leadership of these 
officers and committees, met Sunday mornings at the 
regular Sunday School hour, for worship and study, 
and just before church Sunday evenings, for the dis- 
cussion of problems which were vital in the lives of 
the members. On Friday evenings the section met 
again, sometimes as a whole, sometimes divided into 
two groups, one of the boys and one of the girls. 
Whenever the section divided, the boy vice president 
presided at the boys' meeting and the girl vice presi- 
dent at the girls' meeting. The Friday night meet- 
ings were used for further discussion and for a 
variety of club activities. All these meetings of the 
section were under the general direction of the same 
group of officers, but different committees carried 
special responsibilities. Associated with the adult 
superintendent of the section were assistant superin- 
tendents who carried responsibility for the different 
meetings, thus relieving the superintendent from at- 
tendance at all the sessions. The result of this plan 
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was a single organization carrying out a single pro- 
gram through three different meetings each week. 

This concrete situation is used to describe what is 
meant by a unified department. The following charts 

CHAET I 
Correlated Plan of Departmental Organization 



Senior Council 

Student representatives from each Senior organization 
Adult leaders of department, classes, societies, and clubs 
Pastor and director of religious education 

Council organized with, such committees as may be needed 



Senior 

Department 

of Sunday 

School 

Adult superin- 
tendent with 
student officers 

Classes, with 
class organiza- 
tions 



Senior Society 

Adult leaders 
with student 
officers and 
necessary 
committees 



Senior Clubs 

(for boys and 
girls) 

Adult leaders 
with student 
officers 











All Senior boys and girls 15-17 years of age in the church 
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CHART II 
Unified Plan of Departmental Organization 



Senior Department or Section of the church, composed of 
all Senior boys and girls, 15-17 years of age, organized as 
a unit, with officers and necessary committees 



Executive Committee or Senior Cabinet, composed of officers, 
committee chairmen, and adult leaders 



Meetings of the department or section (all under th general 
leadership of the officers and committees of the department) 



Sunday School 
Meeting, with 
classes and 
teachers and 
student leaders 
for departmen- 
tal worship 



Society Meeting 
with adult and 
student leaders 
from the Execu- 
tive Committee 



Club Meetings 
(probably sep- 
arate meetings 
for boys and 
for girls), with 
adult and stu- 
dent leaders 
from the Execu- 
tive Committee 



Church worship service 



will probably help to clarify the organizational situa- 
tion in the correlated department and in the unified 
department. 

The unified department as described above carries 
the principle of unification almost as far as it can be 
carried. Other churches have not found it possible to 
unify completely and have adapted this form of or- 
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ganization in various ways. Sometimes the unifica- 
tion has taken place between the Sunday School and 
the society, and the clubs have been correlated in the 
plan. In other cases the unification has occurred be- 
tween the society and the clubs, with the Sunday 
School related as in the correlated department. There 
are a variety of possibilities, ranging from the feder- 
ated departments to the completely unified form of 
organization. 

What advantages and what disadvantages do you 
see in the unified plan of departmental organization! 
How would you meet the criticism that it overloads 
the officers? Would you think it the best form of 
organization for your Senior Department? Why or 
why not? How would you proceed in organizing your 
department on the unified plan ? 

In this chapter we have discussed merely the 
question of organization. Closely related to it, and 
inseparable from it in practical application, is the 
question of correlating or unifying the program itself. 
This close relationship has been evident at many- 
points. We shall consider it separately, however, 
since this separation will probably result in 
clearer thinking in regard both to simplification of 
organization and to unification of program. The 
question of unifying the program will be discussed 
in Chapter VII. 

WHAT Wouu> You Dot 

a. "The Senior girls had a missionary organization kno'wn 
as the Westminster Circle. The teacher of the Senior girls' 
Sunday School class wished to organize the class but the girls 
objected, and so did their mothers, on account of the multi- 
plicity of activities. The leader of the missionary organiza- 
tion suggested that the class carry on the organization and 
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include in its program the work of the missionary organiza- 
tion." 

b. "When class loyalty is strong, then the larger group 
loyalty has a tendency to become thin. Members of the class 
feel that they are members of the smaller circle but not of the 
large circle. In our particular situation, we have tried several 
Senior Department projects for the whole group and have 
discovered that by securing class cooperation in these depart- 
mental projects loyalty to the department has been strength- 
ened. ' ' 

e. "In our Sunday School we have found it a problem to 
supply a program that will meet the needs of all the boys and 
girls in the department, for boys and girls of Senior age at- 
tend Sunday School regularly but do not attend our Christian 
Endeavor or any particular club meetings. Do you think that 
the correlated plan of organization would help us to interest 
them in a more adequate program for themselves?" 

d. ' ' Our church felt the need for a better organized program. 
We were not large enough to have a separate Senior Depart- 
ment, so we organized our boys and girls of from twelve to 
seventeen years into 'the Boys' and Girls' Department of the 
Church.' This department has a superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, Sunday School teachers, organized class presi- 
dent, Intermediate and Young People's Society officers, and 
lub leaders. Its schedule of meetings is as follows: 

"(1) For worship: regular worship Sunday morning, 11.00 
to 12.10. 

"(2) For instruction: Sunday School, 12.15 to 1.00 (no 
opening exercises; morning worship service taking the place 
of these exercises). 

"(3) For departmental training and expression: Interme- 
diate Christian Endeavor Society, Sunday evening, 6.00 to 7.00. 

"(4) For club activities: boys, twelve to fourteen Boy 
Scouts; girls, twelve to fourteen Camp Fire Girls; boys, 
fifteen to seventeen Tolif Club; girls, fifteen to seventeen 
Camp Fire Girls. Each of these organizations has one meeting 
a. week on a week night. 

"The plan has been in operation for about two years and 
is highly commended by the leaders who are engaged in it." 

e. "Our young people from twelve to twenty years of age 
are organizing into two departments, the Boys' Department 
and the Girls' Department, Each has an adult superintendent 
of student management. The chief officer is called 'general 
chairman.' The organization includes four committees: 
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"(1) Devotional and Music. 
"(2) Service (including missions). 
"(3) Membership. 
' ' (4) Eeereation. 

"The two departments combined form the Young People's 
Society. ' ' 



CHAPTER V 
PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

Problems o the Chapter 

1. The Importance of Organization. 

a. From the Viewpoint of the Boy and Girl. 

b. Prom the Viewpoint of Administration. 

2. The Educational Value of Organization. 

3. The Principles of Organization in the Senior Department. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Answer as fully as you can the question, "What is the 
value of organization?" 

b. You are the superintendent of a Church School and have 
an inexperienced young man as superintendent of the Senior 
Department. What advice would you give Mm to help him in 
organizing that department? 

c. As the superintendent of a Senior Department, what steps 
would you take to make your organization of real educational 
value? 

d. Write a criticism of the five principles of OTganizatioB 
suggested in this chapter. 

e. Head the following: 

Bower, "Religious Education in the Modern Church," Chaptei 
VII, "Beligious Education Through Social Participation." 

Moore, "Senior Method in the Church School," pages 307-310, 
on principles of organization. 

Munro, ' ' The Church as a School, ' ' pages 50-52, on the purpose 
of organization. 

Christian Quest Basic Pamphlet No. 2, "How a Leader Pro- 
ceeds with a Group." 

Christian Quest Basic Pamphlet No. 4, "How a Leader Uses 
Organization. ' ' 

The Importance of Organization. In the prececU 
ing chapters we have been dealing with concrete or- 
ganizational situations and have therefore discussed 
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organization as it affects the organization of the 
Senior Department itself and the organized classes 
and groups within the Senior Department. In these 
discussions nothing has been said regarding the value 
of organization. This has apparently been taken for 
granted. There are, however, many leaders in the 
Church who feel that too much is made of organiza- 
tion. They say there are too many organizations 
now, and that they could get along much better with 
fewer. Therefore, before we attempt to discover the 
principles of organization, it is well for us to ask the 
question, "Why should we organize?" 

If the leader will ask this question of boys and 
girls of the Senior Department, he will receive a 
variety of answers. They will give as their reasons 
for wanting to organize such answers as: "We need 
to organize to get things done"; "We want to run 
things ourselves"; "We like to belong to organiza- 
tions of our own to have our own place"; "We 
want to become leaders and we believe that running 
things ourselves is good training." There will be 
other answers, of course. These are but samples of 
answers that have actually been given. 

On the other hand, if the leader puts the question 
regarding organization to teachers and other leaders, 
he will probably find a set of answers that are quite 
different. However, an analysis of these answers will 
probably show that the same reasons which have been 
given by the boys and girls have been given by the 
leaders. The difference in point of view, of course, 
will play a part. 

The administrator, in thinking of this question, will 
probably be favorably impressed with the need for 
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some form of organization. Frequently, however, he 
thinks only of the organization of the adult leader- 
ship of the school. If the Senior Department is large 
enough there may be special organization of the adult 
leaders within the Senior Department, the purpose 
being mutual helpfulness in problems of program and 
discipline. Such an organization is very valuable but 
it does not go far enough. In the Senior Department 
especially, the boys and girls themselves ought to have 
the advantages of an organization. 

From your conversation with Senior boys and girls, 
add to the list given above further reasons for the or- 
ganization of boys and girls. Complete the list of 
reasons that officers and teachers give in favor of or- 
ganization. Collect as many reasons against organiza- 
tion as you can. In view of the arguments which 
you have collected, what is your position regarding 
the organization of the boys and girls within the 
Senior Department ? Why have you taken this posi- 
tion? 

The Educational Value of Organization. In list- 
ing the arguments in favor of organization, probably 
you will have included one or more that have to do 
with its educational value. Because of the im- 
portance of this, we need to discuss it further. 
Certain leaders have made a sincere attempt to dis- 
tinguish between organization and program. They 
have thought of the program as a list of educative 
activities chosen with a certain objective in view and 
they have spoken of organization as distinct from 
program, calling it "the vehicle that carries the 
program. ' ' There is probably some truth in this point 
of view but it cannot be pressed too far. The organ- 
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ization is, or ought to be, an educative activity which. 
is itself a part of the program. 

We have already described a program as the activi- 
ties which are selected to reach an objective. If we 
have set the training of leadership as part of this 
objective, then certainly organization is an activity 
which belongs in the program, for it is filled with 
leadership training possibilities. The leaders in the 
Sunday School of a large city church took stock on 
one occasion and, to their surprise, found that they 
had very few leaders coming up through their own 
Sunday School. The boys and girls in their Senior 
Department were not taking any interest in leader- 
ship. After analyzing the situation as carefully as 
they could, they decided that one of the important 
factors which discouraged leadership was the lack of 
any organization among the boys and girls them- 
selves. The full responsibility was being carried by 
adult leaders. They began therefore to encourage the 
organization of the Senior Department, and within a 
few years there was a decided increase in the number 
of leaders among the Seniors themselves. 

Closely related to the leadership training value of 
organization is its value in the development of a 
sense of responsibility. During the years of ado- 
lescence, the girl and boy are making a very difficult 
transition in the matter of the control of conduct. 
While they were children that control was exercised 
largely by external authority. They were told what 
they should do and were expected to follow those in- 
structions. When they reach maturity, however, that 
control has disappeared and they themselves must de- 
cide what is right and what is wrong. This shift in 
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control occurs largely during the period of adolescence. 
Organization of the boys and girls assists them in de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility and gives them 
actual practice in expressing this in their own affairs. 

A third educative value of organization is found in 
the opportunity which it offers for self-expression. 
Not only is the interest of the boys and girls increased 
through self-expression, but their ability to make new 
plans and to discover new ideas is also strengthened. 
Altogether, self-expression makes for creativeness, a 
characteristic which is very important. Organization 
fosters intelligent self-expression and so aids mate- 
rially in developing creativeness. 

What other educative values can you see in organ- 
ization? From your own experience, illustrate as 
far as you can each of the values given above and 
each of the values which you have listed. 

Principles of Organization in the Senior De- 
partment. The value of organization has been ap- 
preciated by a great many leaders of Senior boys 
and girls. Out of their experiences have been crystal- 
lized certain principles which underlie an effective 
educational organization. At least five of these we 
will discuss in the following paragraphs. Some of 
them have been mentioned in the preceding chapters. 
You will probably be able to find all of them illus- 
trated in your own experiences with boys and girls 
of these ages. If you will consider these principles 
you will notice also that they are principles which 
apply not only to organization but to the development 
of an effective Senior program as well. This will 
naturally be the case since organization and program 
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are so closely related to each other that it is difficult 
to distinguish between them. 

In the first place, an effective Senior organization 
must be indigenous. That is, it must grow up out of 
the group and not be superimposed upon the group 
from above. This principle is of fundamental im- 
portance. Many efforts to develop an organization 
among Senior boys and girls have failed because the 
leaders have attempted to organize the group rather 
than to help the group to organize itself. It is this 
principle which adapts the organization to the vary- 
ing needs of different groups. A superimposed or- 
ganization may not be at all adapted to the group. 
An organization which is indigenous in the truest 
sense is adapted to the group needs and to the pro- 
gram which the group is f ollowing. 

How would you state this principle in other terms ? 
From your own experiences with the Senior group, 
illustrate the value of following this principle in or- 
ganization. 

In the second place, an effective Senior organization 
must be democratic. This principle is to a certain 
extent a restatement of the principle above except 
that it goes farther. A democratic organization 
grows up out of the whole group. In other words, 
the principle of democracy means that all the mem- 
bers of the group should share in the building of an 
organization. If this is not done, and if only a few 
of the group are responsible for the organization, then 
the organization will not be truly democratic. Pupil 
participation is necessary in organization as well as 
in program. 

If a Senior organization is to be kept democratic it 
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needs to be kept flexible, allowing for such, changes 
as may be necessary to meet new situations. New 
members joining an organization will need to feel 
that change is possible and desirable and that they 
have responsibility for helping in such a change. 

The democratic principle of organization also 
means that the group will work as a group and will 
not be dominated by one or two leaders or by a small 
clique. As far as the members are qualified for 
offices they will have a fair chance of being chosen. 
Chairmanship of committees and membership upon 
committees will be handled in a truly democratic 
fashion. 

What is the meaning of the democratic principle of 
organization ? How would you illustrate it from your 
own experience? How would you compare it in im- 
portance and scope with the first principle discussed ? 

Third, an effective Senior organization must be 
simple. This principle is opposed to the complexity 
of organizations as they now exist in many Senior 
Departments. An organization tends to become an 
entity and as such to gain the loyalty of its members. 
Many organizations mean divided loyalty. This is a 
situation which we have discussed in the preceding 
chapter. An effective Senior organization will be 
simple but inclusive. 

The principle of simplicity means not only that 
the number of organizations will be limited but also 
that the type of organization will not be complex. 
There is a tendency for some leaders in organizing to 
create a variety of committees and to add offices 
which are not essential in order to make use of all the 
members of the group. This is a tendency which is 
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not generally increasing, however, since experience 
seems to indicate that organizations of this type are 
not effective. Rather, they are apt to kill the interest 
of Senior boys and girls who feel that they are being 
given positions planned to keep them busy rather 
than for any constructive work which they can do in 
connection with the organization. The rule which 
some leaders follow is, "Just as little organization as 
possible." 

How would you illustrate from your experience 
the working out of the principle of simplicity in or- 
ganization? If the principle were followed in your 
Senior Department, what difference would it make ? 

A fourth principle is that an effective Senior organ- 
ization must be self-determining. This principle is 
closely related to the first two which we have dis- 
cussed and involves pupil participation. However, 
there is in it a fundamental truth not contained in 
the others. Frequently an organization which is in- 
digenous and democratic keeps moving but never 
seems to make any progress. The difficulty is that 
adult leaders have stepped in and overruled many im- 
portant decisions made by the members of the organ- 
ization. Plans upon which the members have spent 
much time and thought are thrown into the discard 
because some leader or group of leaders thinks that 
they are unsatisfactory or unwise. The principle of 
self-determination means that the members of the or- 
ganization not only participate in the organization 
and in the program but actually determine procedure. 
This is important in keeping organizations alive, en- 
thusiastic, and effective. 

"What do you think is meant by the principle of 
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self-determination? Illustrate, if possible, from your 
own experiences with Senior groups what the prin- 
ciple means when applied in concrete situations. 
What are the dangers inherent in the principle? 

In the fifth place, an effective Senior organization 
must be directed. This principle should be consid- 
ered carefully in connection with the principle of self- 
determination which we have just discussed and 
which it seems directly to contradict. The experience 
of many leaders, however, indicates that a Senior or- 
ganization which is left to its own devices often fails. 
Boys and girls of high school age need some direction. 

But the principle of direction does not necessarily 
contradict the principle of self-determination. The 
two principles should be kept side by side. If you 
think of direction in the cooperative and democratic 
sense, then the meaning of the principle is more ap- 
parent. This is, in fact, that adult leader and pupil 
shall share in a responsibility which belongs to both. 
The wise leader of Seniors knows how to give the 
direction which is needed and yet at the same time 
not violate the principle of self-determination. As 
some one has aptly said, this is "leadership from be- 
hind" and requires true leadership skill. 

The director of a Senior summer conference was 
handed a petition signed by practically every boy and 
girl, asking that one night of the conference be set 
aside for a conference dance. The leaders of the con- 
ference had been working throughout upon the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. They knew, however, 
that a conference dance was a practical impossibility 
because of the attitude toward dancing among the 
adult constituency of the conference. This seemed 
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to be one occasion when the principle of self- 
determination ought to be disregarded. But they 
decided to stand by the principle. A meeting of the 
conference was held in charge of its own officers and 
the petition was presented. In the discussion which 
followed the adult leaders did not participate, with 
the exception of the conference director, who outlined 
the tentative evening programs for the entire con- 
ference. The boys and girls themselves considered 
both sides of the conference dance problem, and in the 
end decided unanimously to withdraw their petition. 
They reached, happily, the same conclusion to which a 
less wise faculty would have driven them with very 
unhappy results. 

How would you state the principle discussed above ? 
Illustrate concretely from your own experience, if 
possible, the relationship between this principle and 
the principle of self-determination. Which of the 
two principles do you consider more important? 

Eeview the five principles which we have discussed. 
Are there any others that you think should be added 
to the list ? Can any of the above be combined ? Go 
back over the list and arrange the principles in the 
order of their importance as you see it. Give your 
reasons for the order which you have selected. 

WHAT WOULD You Do? 

a. "A teacher announced to his class that he had visited a 
Negro family the day before, and that since the boy there didn 't 
go to any Sunday School, he had invited him to come to their 
Sunday School. The boys exchanged glances. 'Mr. Blank's 
class is smaller than ours. Don't you think the boy ought to 
go there?' The entire class agreed with the spokesman." 

b. "A unique problem has arisen in my Church School. 
The members of the Senior group wanted to divide into two 
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classes, one for boys and the other for girls. The adult leaders 
in charge of the school refused to allow them to make the 
change. As a result several of the Seniors who have been 
leaders have left the Church School." 

c. "The members of the Senior group were trying to organ- 
ize into a democratic organization but the adult leaders in 
charge tried to have them organize according to certain rules 
laid down by the adults. The young people of the Senior 
group resented interference and disbanded." 

d. "A group of Senior boys in our Church School went away 
to an older boys' conference. There they discussed methods 
of work. When they came back, they were all enthusiastic 
about the Senior Department. The adult leaders, however, 
were not willing to undertake the organization of a separate 
Senior Department because of the additional responsibility 
involved and the lack of time for any additional activities. 
The boys were determined to do something, so they organized 
themselves into an Older Boys' Christian Association and 
undertook to plan and conduct a program of their own." 

e. "What shall we do when two boys who are very close 
friends, one of them a sophomore and the other a senior in 
high school, insist on being in the same class, although they 
are not at all alike in their background or abilities? To refuse 
them would mean the loss of one and perhaps of both." 



CHAPTER VI 

PROBLEMS IN BUILDING A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 

Problems o the Chapter 

1. The Eelation of the Officer to the Program. 

2. Securing Adequate Time. 

3. Using Graded Materials. 

4. Making Worship Effective. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Prepare a time schedule of your Senior organizations, 
which will show at what time and for what length of time 
each meets, and the total time now being used "by your depart- 
ment. What is the maximum time available for any indi- 
vidual member of the department? 

b. Make a full list of the printed materials used in the total 
program of your Senior Department. Indicate which of these 
are prepared particularly for the use of members of the Senior 
age group. 

c. Describe an actual worship program prepared for use by 
members of your Senior age group and indicate how far you 
think the program was effective. 

d. Prepare an effective worship program for a fifteen-minute 
opening worship period of the Sunday School session of your 
Senior Department. 

e. Read the following: 

Cope, "Organizing the Church School," pages 119-124, on 
gradation; Chapter XXI, "The Problem of Lesson Selec- 
tion." 

Fergusson, "Church School Administration," Chapter Y, 
"The Course of Study and Expression." 

Moore, ' ' Senior Method in the Church School, ' ' Chapter XIV, 
"Training in Worship." 

Munro, "The Church as a School," pages 87-91, on worship; 
Chapter X, "Unifying and Expanding the Program." 

Vieth, "Improving Your Sunday School," Chapter VI, "Im- 
proving the Program of Work"; Chapter X, "Special 
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Days and Seasons"; Chapter XII, "The Expanding 
Program, ' ' 

Christian Quest Resource Pamphlet No. 6, "Youth at Wor- 
ship. ' ' 

The Relation o the Officer to the Program. 

The discussion in the preceding chapters has indi- 
cated two broad fields in which the officer has distinct 
responsibilities. The first of these is the field of pro- 
gram materials and the second, the field of organiza- 
tion. So far we have outlined the general limits of 
these two fields. We have discussed the materials 
which should be included in a program and we have 
indicated the relationships which should be estab- 
lished in the matter of organization. 

It is well to remember that these two fields are not 
separate and distinct. In the Senior Department or- 
ganization is an element in the program. Not only is 
it a vehicle to carry program materials and to make 
program plans effective, but in itself it contributes to 
the developing life of boys and girls. It does this, 
however, only when the principles underlying the 
organization in the Senior Department are observed. 

As we approach the special problems which arise 
before the officer as he helps in building the program, 
we shall see the close relationship between organiza- 
tion and program. This will be even more evident in 
the discussion of the administration of a complete 
program (Chapter VII). 

In the building of a program, the officer has cer- 
tain definite leadership responsibilities. These have 
to do, for the most part, with the general determina- 
tion of the principles to be followed in the selection of 
program materials (see Chapter II), and with clear- 
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ing away any administrative difficulties which, may 
impede program plans. The teacher and the adviser 
are responsible for the detailed planning of programs 
and work under the guidance of the officers in order 
that their plans may fit in with the entire plan for 
the Church School. Thus the problems which the 
officer faces in connection with program-building have 
to do with organization, supervision, and administra- 
tion. In this chapter we shall consider certain 
specific problems, leaving the general problems of 
supervision, organization, and administration for later 
chapters. 

Securing Adequate Time. A brief discussion of 
the materials which are considered essential in a com- 
plete program for boys and girls raises at once the 
question, "How can we find time to do all the things 
that ought to be done ? ' ' This problem is constantly 
recurring, and the officers of the school and the de- 
partment alike are seeking possible solutions. As we 
consider the question of securing adequate time for 
the program, there are several suggestions which may 
help toward finding an answer. In the first place, 
we should plan to make the best use of the time which 
is now available. 

The religious leaders in a mid-western city were try- 
ing to secure an hour of public school time each week 
for religious instruction. They approached the super- 
intendent of schools, who was himself a leader in the 
Sunday Schools of the city. He replied that, al- 
though he was in hearty sympathy with the proposal, 
he did not have the courage to ask the school board to 
release any time to the churches for religious instruc- 
tion, as long as the churches were making such poor 
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use of the time they now had. Making the best use 
of time involves two questions : Do we use all the time 
we have ? Do we make the best use of that time ? 

In considering the first question, look at the situa- 
tion of the Church School with which you are fa- 
miliar. How much time is set aside for the meetings 
of that school? It may be that at present you have 
only the usual hour on Sunday morning or Sunday 
afternoon. Possibly other hours are available either 
in the evening when the Senior Society meets or dur- 
ing the week. The -answer to the second question in- 
volves the efficiency of the program. Lack of efficiency 
is evident in such matters as a poorly balanced time 
schedule with long "opening exercises," ineffective 
teaching, a teaching period interrupted by visits of 
officers, and the like. 

No matter what the situation is, however, our pro- 
cedure in checking it up will be much the same. You 
may outline this checking-up procedure by using 
questions similar to the following : 

How much time do we now have? How is that 
time used ? In what ways do we waste time in our 
program ? How may this waste time be eliminated? 

A second approach to the solution of the question 
of adequate time involves the discovery of additional 
time on Sunday or during the week for meetings of 
the Senior Department. In this connection the dis- 
cussion of the various ways in which organization 
may be simplified offers some assistance. Cooperation 
in the program adds additional time for program 
activities. If the society, for example, in its Sunday 
meeting is cooperating with the Sunday School, and 
both are presenting program materials in a correlated 
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way, then the Church School has two periods for its 
Senior program instead of one. How would you il- 
lustrate this concretely from the situation as it is or as 
it might be in your own. Church School ? 

In some communities the need for additional time 
for religious instruction is felt so keenly that the 
school board has allotted to the churches a certain 
amount of school time for their use. This may be 
an hour on Wednesday or Thursday afternoon, or 
some other day during the week, or it may be a longer 
or shorter period. This plan gives the churches a real 
opportunity for increasing the time of their Church 
School programs. In other communities time after 
school hours is being used for the Week Day Church 
School. The Senior age group has not been so greatly 
affected by this Week Day Church School movement 
as have the younger age groups but the tendency 
seems to be toward an increase of Week Day Church 
Schools in this age group also. 

What type of work should be done in a Senior 
Week Day Church School? In what way, if any, 
will this work be different from the Senior Sunday 
School lessons ? How can the week-day hour be made 
to contribute to the whole program of the Senior De- 
partment in the Church School? 

Some leaders have seen the possibilities in these 
additional hours and have organized their Church 
School on a three-hour-a-week basis. The three-hour- 
a-week plan, as some churches are following it, in- 
volves a more or less unified program, bringing 
together the Sunday School period, the society period, 
and the Week Day Church School period, and think- 
ing of them as three different meetings of the same 
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group with enlarged opportunities for activities of 
every kind. To these three hours there is the possi- 
bility of adding a fourth, the club period. A great 
many churches have Senior organizations which em- 
phasize recreational activities of various kinds. 
These organizations also may be brought into the 
Church School program and thus help to contribute 
to the general plan. Such an arrangement would 
give virtually a four-hour-a-week Church School. 

As you face the question of adequate time in your 
own Church School, what suggestions can you make? 
Which of these suggestions seem to you most prac- 
tical and why ? Would it be possible for your Senior 
Department to become a two-, three-, or four-hour-a- 
week school? What advantages can you see in such 
an arrangement ? What disadvantages ? 

Using Graded Materials. The importance of 
using graded Sunday School lesson materials has been 
fairly well established, particularly in the younger 
age groups. The needs and the interests of boys and 
girls can best be met through Biblical and other mate- 
rials which are selected with them in mind. Officers 
and teachers, for the most part, have been quick to 
see the truth in this when thinking of the Children's 
Division. The principle, however, does not seem to be 
so clearly established in the Intermediate, Senior, and 
Young People's age groups. Theoretically the prin- 
ciple is just as essential in these groups as in the 
children's groups, but actually leaders in the Church 
have been slow to realize the importance of graded 
materials in the older departments. The need has not 
been so apparent, probably due to the fact that the 
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classes in the older departments are much smaller and 
there has been less departmental organization. 

In the Sunday School materials there are two types 
of graded lessons, those graded to years and those 
graded to age group. The former are known as the 
Closely Graded Lessons, and the latter, as the group, 
or Departmental, Graded. In the Closely Graded 
series separate courses are prepared for each year in 
the various departments of .the Church School. In 
the Senior Department this means one course for 
fifteen-year-old boys and girls, another for sixteen- 
year-olds, and a third for seventeen-year-olds. In 
the second type of graded materials, the group graded 
or Departmental Graded, a single course is prepared 
for the three years within the Senior Department, the 
material being written particularly for the middle 
year. The group or departmental form of lessons 
follows a three-year cycle, so that all classes within the 
department study all the lessons, but the order in 
which they study them will vary with the time of 
entering the department. 

There is a difference of opinion among leaders of 
Senior boys and girls as to whether yearly grading 
or group grading is the better plan. The advocates 
of close grading hold that it secures material better 
adapted to the needs and interests of the pupils. The 
adherents of group grading, on the other hand, point 
to the administrative difficulties involved in securing 
substitute teachers when three different lessons are 
being taught in the department, and to the breaking 
down of close grading in the public schools, and 
declare that the group-graded materials are adapted 
just as effectively to the pupils' needs and interests 
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as are the closely graded lessons. They also accent 
the recent emphasis upon correlation, which is much, 
more feasible when the Sunday School lessons are on 
the group or departmental basis. 

It is possible, however, that a more satisfactory 
principle is somewhat of a compromise, using the 
group-grading principle in preparing a variety of 
materials and selecting courses or units to meet spe- 
cial needs and interests, thus grading the materials 
according to the group or departmental plan but 
grading the pupils on the basis of needs and interests 
rather than age. 

What type of lessons is used in the Senior Depart- 
ment of your Sunday School? Why were these par- 
ticular lessons selected? Do you think that they are 
the best available for your group? Give the reasons 
for your answer. 

Not only is it important that the Sunday School 
lessons shall be graded but it is also important that 
all the other materials used in the Senior Department 
program shall be graded. For the most part these 
other materials, at present at least, are prepared for 
the Senior group rather than on the closely graded 
basis. This is true of the materials which are used 
in the societies, such as the topics and the discussion 
problems; the materials used in the study courses 
of various kinds, including mission study; and the 
club materials. In addition to the printed materials 
there are also materials of other kinds, such as social, 
service, and recreational activities. These, too, need 
to follow the principles of grading and they should 
be selected on the basis of the needs and interests of 
the group. In this type of materials the principle 
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is more easily followed, however, since for the most 
part they are selected by the boys and girls 
themselves. 

Among the materials at present available to meet 
the needs and interests of the Senior group partic- 
ular mention should be made of those developed by 
the Epworth League of the Methodist Church. These 
materials are prepared in separate units of varying 
length and are determined by the discovered interests 
of Senior girls and boys. 

The administrator will need to remember that the 
.principle of grading breaks down unless it is applied 
not only to the materials but also to the boys and 
.girls themselves (see Chapter I, section 5). In fact 
it is probably more important to be sure that the 
boys and girls are grouped according to similar in- 
terests and needs than it is that the materials are 
graded, although both are, of course, necessary. 

Thinking not only in terms of administration but 
also in terms of boys and girls, list all the reasons 
you can find in favor of graded materials. List all 
the reasons against grading. Compare the closely 
graded plan with the group-graded plan, listing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. How far is 
grading carried out in your Senior Department? 

Making Worship Effective. The Christian 
Church has always recognized the importance of 
worship. Even in those times when her educational 
responsibilities were largely forgotten, the worship 
services continued. Worship is still important and 
must not be neglected in our programs of religious 
education. Frequently, however, the spirit of wor- 
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ghip is lost and that part of the program which should 
be the worship service becomes merely an "exercise." 
This loss of the spirit of worship is due, in large 
measure, to the failure to understand what worship 
is. Essential in worship, however we may describe 
it, is the feeling of direct and personal relationship 
to God. Worship has been called "communion with 
God," "the outgoing of the heart toward God," and 
"the realization of the presence of God." An exact 
definition may not be necessary, but the nature of 
worship must be understood if we are to plan effective 
worship programs. 

What place has worship in the program of your 
Church School? How effective are your programs 
of worship! On what basis would you determine 
whether or not these programs are effective? What 
do you mean by worship ? 

We shall be helped in our conception of worship if 
we consider the emotions or attitudes which worship 
should arouse in the worshiper. These may be listed 
at length, but a certain major grouping may furnish 
a basis for the classification of materials and the 
choice of working themes, as well as for guidance in 
encouraging the development of controlling attitudes. 
The four following elements are suggested as 
inclusive : 

a. Reverence for God, which is expressed in feel- 
ings of awe, fear, and wonder, and in the attitude 
of adoration. 

b. Loyalty to God, which is expressed in love for 
God, devotion to him, and friendliness and good will 
toward him. 

c. Gratitude, which is expressed in feelings of 
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thankfulness and praise to God and good will to all 
mankind. 

d. Dependence upon God, which is expressed in 
feelings of faith, trust, aspiration, peace, joy, and 
freedom. 

Criticize this classification. How would you im- 
prove it? Of what value is such a classification?, 
How would you describe the influence of worship 
upon character development? 

Planning Worship Programs. The superintend- 
ent is particularly interested in the planning of wor- 
ship programs. Usually he is responsible for both 
planning and conducting them. Other items of the 
complete program may be carried by teachers and 
advisers but, in general, the officers are particularly 
responsible for the group worship. 

Materials available for the worship program have 
been discussed in connection with Chapter II. There 
we suggested that these materials would include 
prayer, hymns, Scripture, music, offering, story, talk, 
and so forth. In this connection we are to consider 
how these materials may be put together into an ef- 
fective worship program. 

There are at least three important principles which 
underlie the building of an effective worship program. 
The first of these we may call the principle of defi- 
niteness. Many worship programs fail because they 
are not carefully planned. The superintendent of 
the Sunday School, for example, begins his worship 
service which is more commonly and truthfully 
called the "opening service" with no idea of what 
is to be done. The first hymn is selected, and while 
it is being sung the second hymn is chosen. The 
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Sunday School lesson Scripture is read alternately 
and some one is called upon to lead in prayer without 
any previous notice. There is nothing definite about 
such a program. A real program of worship demands 
careful preparation. It cannot be a hit-or-miss affair. 
Usually the leader of the worship service will find 
it necessary to write out in detail the order of service 
which he is planning to follow. Only in this way 
can he be sure that the service will contribute to the 
purpose which has been set for it. 

This suggests the second principle, which may be 
called the principle of unity. A worship service, to 
be effective, must have a definite purpose in mind, 
and everything in the service must point toward that 
purpose. The purpose is usually stated in the form 
of a worship theme. Probably the first step in plan- 
ning a worship service will be the selection of this 
central theme. The theme may grow out of the Sun- 
day School lesson, the society topic, or the club activi- 
ties that are planned, or out of the special occasion 
when the service is to be used, as Easter, Thanks- 
giving, or Christmas. A theme may be used for a 
series of worship services such as are frequently 
planned around the Christmas season. 

Whatever the method of selecting the theme may 
be, a definite statement of it is important, for it is 
to be the basis upon which all the other materials 
for the worship service are chosen. It seems hardly 
necessary to say that the worship theme should be 
worshipful in itself, yet frequently themes suggested 
for worship have nothing in them which directs the 
heart of the individual toward God. With an inade- 
quate theme, a service that is worshipful may be 
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planned, but it is accomplished with little help from 
the theme itself. 

A definite central theme will not insure unity in 
the worship service unless this theme is made the 
controlling factor in the selection of materials for 
the service. All the material which goes into the 
service should bear upon the theme which has been 
selected. This is not only true of hymns, Scripture- 
reading, and prayers, but applies equally to the spe- 
cial music, instrumental or vocal. Worship services 
have often been destroyed because the special music 
did not contribute to the theme of the service. 

Of what importance is the principle of unity in 
planning a worship service? Make a list of possible 
worship themes. Which of these are in themselves 
worshipful? If possible, recall the worship services 
in your Church School last week. What were the 
themes of some of these services? How did these 
services illustrate the principle of unity either by 
following it or by failing to recognize it? 

The third principle underlying the building of an 
effective worship program is the principle of partici- 
pation. Definiteness and unity are of little value if 
the program which results does not gain the partici- 
pation of the boys and girls themselves. This is not 
only a principle but it is also the test of a suc- 
cessful worship program, for a program cannot be 
effective unless it calls forth a participation in wor- 
ship on the part of all the members of the group. 

Leaders have found that there are at least three 
ways in which the participation of girls and boys 
may be encouraged. The first of these is by creating 
an understanding of the meaning of worship. Fre- 
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quently the cause for the failure of worship services 
may be traced to the fact that those who are taking 
part in them have little conception of what they are 
trying to do. An important step in securing intelli- 
gent participation is helping the group to reach an 
understanding of the meaning of worship and of the 
various ways in which they may worship. 

A corollary of this is that the programs planned 
should be such as can be understood by the group. 
That is, they should be graded to the needs and in- 
terests of the group. Graded worship materials are 
just as important as graded materials of any other 
type. 

A second method of encouraging the participation 
of the members of the Senior group is by placing upon 
them the responsibility for planning and conducting 
the worship service. This method is not distinct from 
the first; the two go together. Frequently an under- 
standing of worship is reached if the group under- 
takes the planning and conducting of worship services. 
Probably, however, a superintendent or a supervisor 
of worship should help the group with its plans. 
Some of the meetings of the group may well be used 
to discuss the meaning of worship and the various 
principles underlying the building of worship 
programs. 

The third method of securing participation is by 
encouraging participation. The boy or girl who has 
actually worshiped by participation in a worship 
program is much more eager to renew the experience 
than one who has not. Participation, therefore, is 
a growing matter and practice is important. This 
element of practice may also affect the program itself. 
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Frequently the girls and boys find it much easier to 
participate in a program with which they are familiar 
than in one which is new. This fact has led some 
Senior groups to develop rituals of worship which 
they use for a certain period of time. The most 
effective rituals are those which the group itself de- 
velops. Even a standard order in the worship service 
may be helpful, provided it is not followed for too 
great a length of time. 

The superintendent should learn, however, that 
while practice is important it should not be made a 
part of the worship service itself. New hymns, which 
demand practice, should probably be taught some 
time before they are to be used as expressions of 
worship. The same principle would hold true of 
the other materials. 

To what extent do the boys and girls of your Senior 
Department participate in the worship service? Try 
to discover the reason for their participation or for 
their failure to participate. What plans are followed 
to help the group to appreciate the meaning of wor- 
ship ? How much responsibility does the group itself 
carry in planning and conducting worship services? 
How would you suggest that the worship of your 
Senior Department may be made more effective? 

WHAT WOULI> You Do? 

a. "Our Senior Department had a habit of having closing 
exercises, which took about ten or fifteen minutes, in which 
the classes came together, sang a hymn (any hymn), created 
quite a disturbance, and repeated the closing prayer all this 
without any real reason. At the same time some of the pupils 
and teachers were complaining because they did not have time 
enough for the class period. In spite of this the Sunday School 
superintendent and certain other adult leaders insisted on hold- 
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ing these exercises. They were persuaded, however, to try fof 
one month the plan of doing away with the closing exercises 
and letting the teachers close their own periods. At the end 
of that time they went back for one Sunday to the old plan 
of closing exercises. A vote of the school was then taken 
and the school decided almost unanimously to do away with 
the closing exercises." 

b. "In facing the problem of a complete program for our 
Senior Department, we discovered two situations which had to 
be met. First, the time for the classes was crowded, and short- 
ened by a long opening and a long closing exercise. These 
exercises have been in existence for many years, and were so 
deeply rooted that all we could do was to shorten them a little. 
Our second situation was a waste of time within the class due 
to using lesson materials which were not suitable to the group. 
We have not solved our second situation nor, for that matter, 
our first." 

e. "Our people were anxious for us to use for the Senior 
group the materials prepared by our denominational head- 
quarters. For the most part this was satisfactory, but for a 
group of boys in high school I could not get what I wanted. 
I found a series of lessons by another publisher which I felt 
were just what the boys needed. The other leaders feel that 
I was being disloyal to the denomination in ordering these 
lessons. ' ' 

d. "I have a group of boys who are very regular in their 
attendance at Sunday School but they always wait until the 
worship period is over before they come in. They like the 
class sessions but the worship period does not seem either to 
attract or to interest them." 

e. "Ours is a small country Sunday School with an aver- 
age attendance of about thirty. After attending a Young 
People's summer conference, half a dozen Seniors had a vision 
of making the opening moments in even this one-room Sunday 
School a worship service rather than opening exercises. Their 
older friends said: 'What is the use? It cannot be done in 
a one-room school.' After much discussion and planning on 
the part of the Seniors at a week-day business meeting, they 
asked for a chance to demonstrate what their idea really was. 
The superintendent finally consented. The result has been that 
now each department, consisting in each case of one class of 
about six members, prepares the worship service in its turn, so 
that at least once in six weeks each has a worship service 
really suited to its age group, which is shared with the other 
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departments. This is not a perfect grading of worship, but 
it is "better than the old plan." 

f. "A group of ten young people of about seventeen years 
of age were holding a week-day business meeting. Mention 
was made of the fact that other young people's groups had 
mission study classes, and the desire was expressed that their 
group should engage in such an activity. The work of the 
individual members of the group and their distance apart 
made it hard to arrange for another meeting. As a result of 
much discussion, the class now meets for an evening meal 
together on a week night, combines a mission study class with 
its regular business meeting, and saves time by doing this 
around the dinner table." 

g. "A class of high school boys was brought into a one- 
room school. They used a series of Senior group-graded 
lessons, which they found very interesting. The worship pro- 
grams, however, including the Scripture, all centered in the 
adult lesson. The boys lost interest in the school and more 
than half of them dropped out," 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
COMPLETE PROGRAM 

Problems of the Chapter 

1. Securing Unity and Balance. 

2. Locating Program Responsibilities. 

3. Finding Outlets for Service. 

4. Developing an Administrative Personnel. 

5. Making Use of Scientific Method. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. List the activities (study, service, and others) engaged in 
by your Senior Department. Check the list, indicating points 
of overemphasis and of underemphasis. 

b. What different steps are taken to see that all the needs 
of the girls and boys in your Senior Department are adequately 
met? 

c. What attempt is made to divide the responsibilities of the 
program among the various organizations of your Senior 
Department? 

d. List the officers of your Senior Department, including all 
the organizations, and indicate what specific training and ex- 
perience has prepared each for his office. 

e. Check your Senior Department by the International 
Standard for the Intermediate, Senior, and Young People's 
Departments, following the directions given in the Manual. 
Make a note of special points of strength or weakness. 

f. Bead the following: 

Bower, "Religious Education in the Modern Church," Chapter 
VIII, "The Scientific Method in Religious Education." 

Cope, "Organizing the Church School," Chapter V, "Organi- 
zation of the Personnel of General Leadership"; pages 
212-215, on testing work. 

Pergusson, "Church School Administration," Chapter II, 
"The Official Staff." 

Moore, "Senior Method in the Church School," Chapter XV, 
"Training in Social Service." 

99 
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Munio, "The Church aa a School," Chapter I, "How to 
Study Church School Leadership"; Chapter VII, "Build- 
ing Tip the School"; Chapter XII, "The Administrative 
Staff." 

Vieth, "Improving Your Sunday School," Chapter VIII, 
"The Use of Standards and Goals"; Chapter XI, "Test- 
ing the Spiritual Eesults." 

Christian Quest Basic Pamphlet No. 3, "How to Study In- 
dividual G-rowth. " 

Securing Unity and Balance. Our previous dis- 
cussion lias indicated the varied character of the 
program. This varied character makes it difficult 
to keep the activities from becoming hit-or-miss, with 
little or no relationship between them. Particularly 
is this difficulty evident in Church Schools made up 
of a variety of organizations. When the free ap- 
proach in program-building is followed, the difficulty 
develops into a danger. A second difficulty arises 
from the fact that many leaders to-day are inclined 
to develop their programs in line with the interests 
of the group. Frequently this approach has pro- 
duced excellent results. However, where the interests 
of the group are the sole determinants of the program 
activities there is often a tendency for the group to 
repeat many of its activities and to make little real 
progress. For these two reasons it is important that 
the curriculum be considered from the point of view 
of unity and balance. 

From your experience in your own Church School 
illustrate the effect of varied activities upon the pro- 
gram. What advantages do you see in the "free 
approach" to program-building? What disadvan- 
tages? Give reasons based upon your own experi- 
ences or upon the experiences of others in support 
of your listing of advantages and disadvantages. 
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At the opposite extreme from the completely free 
approach is the "cut and dried" program written out 
ahead of time and followed in spite of the real needs 
of the group. This type of program is probably more 
detrimental to progress than is the free approach. 
It is the problem of the administrator to see that 
both extremes are avoided and that the activities and 
experiences of the boys and girls form an adequate 
curriculum. As far as the program itself is con- 
cerned, its adequacy depends largely upon unity and 
balance. 

How far is the problem of the program a problem 
of the administrator ? Where do the teachers and ad- 
visers touch the problem? 

What is unity of program? Probably the best 
answer to this question will be found by considering 
situations that show lack of unity. You are all fa- 
miliar with Church Schools that have various organ- 
izations and programs. The Sunday School classes 
are doing certain things. The expressional societies 
are following other activities. Other groups differ 
in their programs from these two. A situation of 
this kind may be characterized by the term "hetero- 
geneous," or we may say that the situation shows 
lack of unity of program. 

However, unity does not of necessity mean identity 
in the program followed by the various organizations. 
A situation where this was true would be deaden- 
ing. Nor does unity mean a similarity. A great 
variety of programs may have unity. What, then, 
is unity? We may describe it as that relationship 
between programs which makes it possible for all 
the experiences involved to contribute to the desired 
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outcome. Unity, therefore, is to be found not so 
much in the materials themselves as in the experiences 
of the learner. A variety of materials may be uni- 
fied and, inversely, a set of homogeneous materials 
may lack unity. From this point of view, unity is 
but another term for correlation. 

How would you define unity of program ? How far 
is it desirable? Illustrate its presence or absence 
in the program of your own Church School. Is 
securing unity a greater problem in a unified depart- 
ment than in a correlated department? What are 
the reasons for your answer? 

What is balance of program? Again, let us ap- 
proach the question from the situation where there 
is apparently little or no balance. In a Church 
School in a certain city the Senior girls and boys 
were interested particularly in a round of social af- 
fairs. During one month, for example, the Sunday 
School classes had three joint social gatherings. The 
Christian Endeavor Societies had one. The boys' 
club entertained the girls and the girls reciprocated 
with an entertainment, making a total of six social 
affairs during the month to which all or part of the 
Senior group was invited. Little was done in that 
particular Church School throughout the entire year 
except in the line of social gatherings and entertain- 
ments. The program for the month cited was ex- 
treme, but it represented the attitude of the entire 
group. 

In another case the adult leaders of the Senior 
group were greatly interested in missions and mission 
study. Through their influence missionary programs 
were presented in the Sunday School and in the 
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society. The clubs studied mission textbooks and 
the entire benevolent offering of the department went 
to missionary objectives. In this situation, as in the 
former, there is evidently lack of balance. 

How shall we describe balance ? We may say that 
it is such a relationship between the various program 
experiences as will provide an adequate educational 
experience for the whole group. It depends upon 
the individual needs and interests of the members 
of the group and upon other experiences which 
they are having outside the Church School. It may 
also be described as emphasis. This need for balance 
is one of the elements lying behind the development 
of the chart for determining individual growth which 
is part of the Christian Quest Program. The use of 
this chart indicates the points of strength and weak- 
ness and helps to make possible the development of 
a balanced program (see pamphlet, "How to Study 
Individual Growth"). 

How would you define balance? Is balance more 
difficult to secure in a unified or in a correlated de- 
partment? Why? How far is the program of the 
Senior Department in your Church School balanced! 
Indicate where you think balance is evident; where 
it is lacking. 

If unity and balance of program are so very desir- 
able, we must answer the question of how they may 
be secured. To a large extent this is a problem of 
administration, but of course it cannot be accom- 
plished by the administrator alone. The superin- 
tendent of the Senior Department, for example, 
cannot put into the program all the elements which 
are needed. This has to be a cooperative enterprise. 
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All leaders who are working with. Senior groups, 
as well as the boys and girls themselves, need to 
work upon it. 

This cooperation may be secured through the or- 
ganization itself. The regular teachers' meetings, 
if such are held, furnish an opportunity for balancing 
and unifying the program. Possibly the organization 
best qualified to do this is the Senior Council, the 
chief function of which would probably be the devel- 
opment of unity and balance in the program (see 
the discussion of this in Chapter IV). Of course, 
the Church Council of Religious Education would 
carry the general responsibility for securing unity 
and balance in the program of the entire school. 

If you were superintendent of a Senior Depart- 
ment, what steps would you take to see that the 
program of your department furnished a balanced 
and a unified curriculum for your boys and girls? 
What is being done in your Church School to de- 
velop such a program ? How far is the effort success- 
ful? Upon what do you base your judgment? 

Locating Program Responsibilities, As a result 
of the preceding discussion, probably one conclusion 
we have drawn is that unity and balance in the pro- 
gram demand cooperative program-building. In the 
preceding chapters we have considered two organi- 
zational elements which make such cooperation 
possible. The Council or Committee of Religious 
Education functions through the whole school in seek- 
ing to secure unity and balance in the program, par- 
ticularly between age groups and departments. As 
far as the Senior age group and Department itself is 
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concerned, this function is carried by the Senior 
Council or Cabinet. 

What is the difference between the Council of Re- 
ligious Education and the Senior Cabinet? How 
are they related to each other in organization and 
function? Illustrate, if possible, from the situation 
in your own Church School. 

The problem of determining unity and balance in- 
volves, as we have seen, several elements. In the 
first place, it is necessary to discover the interests 
and needs of the boys and girls themselves. From the 
suggestions already made, and from previous dis- 
cussions, what methods would you suggest for dis- 
covering these interests and needs? "Who ought to 
be primarily responsible for undertaking this taskT 

A second element in the problem, closely related 
to and growing out of the first, is the determination 
of objectives. This too, has been discussed (see Chap- 
ter I). By way of review, outline briefly the objec- 
tives of the program for Senior boys and girls. Use 
the needs and interests of the group as the starting 
point and the objectives as the goal. 

The third step is a determination of the activities 
or experiences which should be provided for the 
group, if the needs are to be met and the interests 
utilized in reaching the objectives. This list of ac- 
tivities will probably be the determining factor in 
locating program responsibilities. What types of 
activities should be eliminated? What should be 
added? 

With the data which result from working through 
the three elements outlined above, the Senior Cabinet 
or some other similar organization may approach the 
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problem of locating program responsibilities. There 
are two ways, both of which are essential, in which 
this locating of responsibility may take place. 

In the first place, there may be a locating of gen- 
eral responsibilities. For example, the members of 
the Senior Cabinet in a certain Church School, as a 
result of listing the various activities which they felt 
were essential in the program, discovered that these 
activities grouped themselves into six divisions. 
These they called worship, instruction, service, fellow- 
ship, health, and recreation. They then surveyed 
the different types of organizations that made up the 
Senior Section and, upon the basis of the program 
which each was carrying, allocated to each its major 
responsibility. The church worship service, they felt, 
should carry the major worship responsibility, with 
training in worship as part of the Senior Society's 
program. The Sunday School and the Week Day 
School were given major instructional responsibili- 
ties. The Senior Society, in addition to training 
in worship, was given the major responsibility for 
certain types of service and fellowship, and the clubs 
carried major responsibility for health and recrea- 
tion. At the same time the Senior Cabinet realized 
that in all probability each of these meetings and 
organizations would include several other activities 
besides its own special responsibility, and some might 
even include them all, but, for the purpose of unity 
and balance, the major responsibilities should be 
located as above. This may seem to be a very me- 
chanical method of locating program responsibility 
and it is only fair to add that the above allocation 
was considered merely as indicative of program re- 
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sponsibility and did not become a set inflexible rule 
of procedure. 

What difficulties do you see in the plan outlined 
above? How could general program responsibilities 
be better allocated? What differences would there 
be in the problem if the above Senior Department 
had been organized on the unified rather than on the 
correlated plan? How would you go about locating 
general program responsibilities in the Senior De- 
partment of your own Church School? 

The second way in which program responsibilities 
are located involves special responsibilities. The 
Senior Cabinet, for example, might meet and face 
the program for the coming three months. Upon 
the basis of the outline submitted by the various 
organizations of the correlated department, the cab- 
inet might discover certain needs and might allocate 
to certain groups or organizations the responsibility 
for meeting these needs. On the other hand, there 
might evidently be too much emphasis upon certain 
phases of the program, in which case the cabinet 
could allocate to some groups these phases and ask 
other groups to undertake different types of work 
than they had planned. In all cases, however, the 
allocation of program responsibility would keep in 
mind the unity and balance of program, not only for 
the group as a whole but for the individual members 
of the group. 

Finding Outlets for Service. Service is recog- 
nized as an important and necessary expression on the 
part of the pupil. To awaken the desire to do, with- 
out satisfying that desire, is detrimental. Frequently 
Senior boys and girls who attend conferences return 
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with great enthusiasm. That enthusiasm is allowed 
to dissipate. They are given no outlet in the field 
of service. The result is often disastrous to a leader- 
ship prospect. 

In spite of the importance of service activities, in 
most Senior Departments they are haphazard and 
occasional. They have no definite place in the pro- 
gram. They are optional rather than required. 
Service activities should be a regularly assumed re- 
sponsibility of the Senior members of the Church 
School. 

There are various fields in which this regular re- 
sponsibility may be found. One of the most impor- 
tant of these fields is the program of the church 
itself. A Senior who becomes a member of the church 
should assume definite obligations in terms of service. 
These obligations may be found in the morning or 
evening worship service of the church or in some 
phase of the program of the Church School. 

A second important field of service is in the benev- 
olent program of the church. Every church has its 
regular missionary enterprises. These may be shared 
in by the Senior group, which should have a definite 
part as its responsibility. 

Another field of service is a separate program of 
missionary giving for the Senior Department. Some 
Church Schools allow their Senior groups to decide 
upon special missionary objects, in the community, in 
the nation, or in the foreign field. These, although 
belonging particularly to the Senior Department, are 
recognized as a part of the entire missionary program 
of the church. 

Another important field of service belongs to the 
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individual himself. This is the principle behind 
the Boy Scout's "Do a Good Turn Daily." The 
program of the Church School should encourage indi- 
vidual members of the school to be always on the 
lookout for opportunities for personal service. 

In planning the Senior program of service certain 
general principles need to be kept in mind. In the 
first place, these service activities should be definite; 
they should be an essential part of the entire pro- 
gram ; and, as far as possible, they should be planned 
by the Senior Cabinet itself. Secondly, the service 
activities should be the natural expression of other 
program phases. The study of missions, for example, 
should result in giving to missions ; the study of the 
needs of the community should result in a definite 
effort to meet those needs. The third principle is 
that the service activities should be accepted as a 
part of the responsibility of Church School member- 
ship. The service should be natural and regular. 
Moreover, it should be within the ability of each 
member of the Senior Department. It should not be 
regarded as "busy work" but should be, in every 
case, a real contribution to the welfare of some one 
else. 

What part does service play in your present Senior 
program? How would you go about making your 
service activities more effective 1 ? What responsibility 
have the Senior boys and girls in the program of 
the Church School? What additional responsibility 
may they be given ? 

Developing an Administrative Personnel. It is 
evident from the preceding discussion that the ad- 
ministration of a complete program demands an ade- 
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quate administrative personnel. Since the question 
of the training of personnel will be discussed in a 
following chapter (Chapter XII), the problem can 
merely be mentioned here in its relationship to the 
preceding discussion. Unity and balance of program 
and the locating of program responsibilities demand 
a high type of administrative ability as well as some 
technical training. The superintendent or the prin- 
cipal of the Senior Department will probably carry 
the major responsibility. The secretary, however, 
plays an important part. Certainly the records of 
the department, both the records of the individual 
and the records of the various organizations, will be 
needed if an adequate program is to be planned. The 
problem of records and of the secretary's work is con- 
sidered in detail at a later point. Here, we are think- 
ing of it in general only. 

What officers do you think are needed in the Senior 
Department if the administrative personnel is to be 
adequate? Upon what do you base your answer? 
Which of these officers should be adults and which 
should be Seniors themselves ? 

The preceding discussion indicates some of the 
elements which make training so essential for those 
who are to occupy administrative positions. The task 
of administration is difficult and requires special skill. 
There are certain technical elements in it which have 
to be learned. More than this, the administrator oc- 
cupies a position of real importance in relation to the 
program of the Senior Department. A weakness on 
his part either in personal qualifications or in profes- 
sional ability handicaps the entire department. None 
of the other leaders in the department can func- 
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tion effectively if the administrative personnel does 
not make this functioning possible. However, in 
spite of the importance of the position and the tech- 
nical training needed, very often little care is taken 
in selecting qualified administrative leaders. Some 
Church Schools are raising the question of paying 
officers and supervisors in order to be sure that these 
leaders at least are qualified for their positions. The 
question of paying supervisors will be discussed in 
the following chapter. 

An adequate administrative personnel does not de- 
pend entirely upon training received previous to as- 
suming administrative duties. Much of this training 
may be secured later through observation of other 
administrators, through reading, and through an 
open-minded approach to the problems of adminis- 
tration. The chief danger of any administrator is 
that of becoming satisfied with things as they are. 
A satisfied personnel cannot be an adequate person- 
nel. The Church School must continue to improve, 
and this continued improvement depends to a great 
extent upon the ability of the administrators to 
realize the need for growth and to see how that 
growth may take place most effectively. 

What training do you think is needed for the 
superintendency of leadership in your Senior Depart- 
ment? How would you present the matter of pay- 
ing officers before the teachers' meeting of your 
department? What suggestions can you make for 
keeping the administrative personnel from becoming 
satisfied with the work it is doing? 

Making Use of Scientific Method. The adminis- 
trator of experience appreciates the need for more 
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adequate methods in the Church School. He is on 
the lookout for those methods which will give the best 
possible results. This is the purpose of the movement 
known as "scientific method in religious education." 
It is not at all antagonistic to religious education, but 
rather complementary to it. Religion furnishes the 
objectives, the content, the method in part, and the 
motivation. Scientific method tests the procedures 
and determines the best for use in the Church School. 

Scientific method is especially important for the 
leader who is responsible for the administration of 
the complete program. Here there is need of scien- 
tific attitude an attitude that declares that pro- 
cedures, plans, and programs must prove their worth. 
They should be accepted as the best only on the basis 
of actual experience, not upon mere opinion, nor yet 
upon long-established custom. 

Among the scientific methods recently developed 
the use of standards is of special importance to the 
administrator. International Standards in Religious 
Education have been developed by a large group of 
denominational and interdenominational leaders and 
have been used experimentally before final adoption. 
These Standards are valuable as a basis of determin- 
ing program needs and for checking progress in pro- 
gram achievement. They are not to be used as a basis 
for comparison between Church Schools. Complete 
directions are given with the Standards. 

A second group of instruments developed for 
measuring Church Schools are known as tests. These 
vary in importance, possibly the best known being the 
Biblical information tests which are used to determine 
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to what extent a pupil is familiar with the content 
of the Bible. 

Tests in other fields are also being prepared, par- 
ticularly in the field of attitudes. The Church School 
leader who desires to determine with some degree of 
accuracy what progress the pupils of the school are 
making may do so by the use of some of these tests. 
A suggestive list of tests is given in the Appendix, 
together with a statement of the Standards available 
(see Appendix, pages 187, 188). 

An important scientific method may be developed 
by the leader on the basis of his own experimentation. 
He may desire to try out organizational arrangement 
in an effort to discover the most effective plan for 
organizing the Senior Department, or his experi- 
ments may be in the field of leadership training or 
of program-building. Certainly the effective leader 
will not be satisfied until he is convinced by actual 
experience that his plans are the best for his school. 

How would you define scientific method ? How 
useful do you think it would be in your department? 
What would the scientific attitude mean in terms of 
your present departmental procedure? How would 
you go about using the scientific method in your 
Senior Department ? 

WHAT WOULD You Do? 

a. "We have tried to give the young people a definite 
responsibility in connection with their program. We have 
found, however, that frequently they fail to appear at the 
proper time, or, when they do appear, they are not prepared 
to take the part of leaders. Some of our adult leaders feel 
that the young people do not want to assume any responsibil- 
ity for their program." 

b. "A Senior choir had been organized. It functioned for 
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a year. The officers of the church decided to change the 
policy and have a paid quartet. A church chorus, however, 
was to meet every week for rehearsal, with a competent musi- 
cal director, and to present a musical program once a month. 
The Senior choir was given an invitation to join the chorus 
group. Instead of accepting it, they left the church as a 
group, their spokesman saying, 'They do not like us and are 
trying to get rid of us ; now let them do without us. ' " 

c. "Our Senior group wished to have their social and rec- 
reation meeting in the church's Sunday School room, which 
was connected with the main auditorium by folding doors. 
The session refused them the privilege, however, on the 
ground that the church was a place for worship and not for 
social and recreational activities. " 

d. "In the administration of a complete program for our 
Senior Department we found two problems: (1) There were 
no adults willing to take the responsibility for the program. 
(2) There were no members of the Senior Department who 
seemed ready or willing to take part in the leadership of such 
a program. We decided that we had started our training too 
late and that we could do nothing about it for the Senior 
group. Therefore, we put our emphasis upon the Intermediate 
and Junior boys and girls." 

e. "The members of the group I have to work with do not 
like to take any definite part in the program. They seem to 
be embarrassed even when asked to give a report of a boys' 
camp which they have attended. It is difficult to get them to 
take responsibility in the organization. Our best step has 
been to get them as a group to put on a Sunday evening pro- 
gram for the church once each month." 

f. "The Senior group in our church is enthusiastically 
eager to make its own program. Should we give them as 
leader a person who is a wonderful executive, who could handle 
the problem well from an executive standpoint, or should they 
have a leader with a more sympathetic understanding of youth 
and youth's problems who is not quite so talented? The one 
who is a great executive has indicated that she would enjoy 
the leadership." 



CHAPTER VIII 
PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION 

Problems o the Chapter 

1. The Meaning and Purpose of Supervision. 

2. The Need for Supervision. 

3. Who Shall Supervise? 

4. The Supervision of Leaders. 

5. The Supervision of Pupils. 

a. Discipline. 

b. Class Grouping. 

c. Promotion. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Describe the supervision -which is carried on in the public 
schools with which you are familiar. What is its purpose! 
To what extent is supervision carried on in your Church 
School? 

b. List the various characteristics which you feel to be essen- 
tial in a supervisor. 

c. Indicate what is done in your Church School in the super- 
vision of leaders. 

d. Indicate what is done in your Church School in the super- 
vision of pupils. 

e. Read the following: 

Bower, "Religious Education in the Modern Church," pages 
76, 77, on the workers' conference; pages 94-98, on the 
improvement of supervisors and teachers; pages 98, 99, 
on financial remuneration. 

Cope, "Organizing the Church School," Chapter VII, "Or- 
ganizing Group Leadership"; Chapter VIII, "Organiza- 
tion of Teaching"; Chapter XX, "Administration of 
Pupil Factors." 

Fergusson, " Church School Administration," Chapter IV, 
"The Teaching Staff." 

Munro, "The Church as a School," pages 84-87, on the prob- 
lem of discipline; Chapter IX, "The Nature and Func- 
tion of Supervision." 
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Stout, "Organization and Administration of Beligious Educa- 
tion," Chapter IX, "Selection and Supervision of 
Teachers"; Chapter X, "Administrative Management of 
Pupils." 

Vieth, "Improving Your Sunday School," Chapter I, "The 
Work of the Superintendent"; Chapter III, "Improving 
the Teachers"; Chapter IV, "Visiting the Teacher at 
Work"; Chapter V, "The Workers' Conference." 

The denominational requirements for promotion, usually pub- 
lished in separate pamphlets. 

The Meaning and Purpose of Supervision. For 

many leaders in the Church School the word "super- 
vision" has an undesirable meaning. The word 
itself frightens them away from the thing for which 
the word stands. This is probably due to the fact 
that supervision may be such as to take away all 
initiative and freedom from the individual who is 
supervised. Supervision in this sense is autocratic 
and does not represent a desirable element in Church 
School administration. True supervision, as it is 
practiced generally in the schools of this country, is 
of the opposite type. It is democratic. It allows for, 
and, in fact, makes possible, the fullest freedom and 
initiative. Supervision in this sense is cooperative in 
spirit and does not impose any undesirable rules and 
regulations. 

The purpose of supervision in the Church, School 
as a whole and particularly in the Senior Department 
of the school may be thought of as having three fields 
or three objectives. The first of these is the program. 
It is owing to the variety of activities included in the 
program that supervision is necessary for securing 
unity and balance, which we have discussed in the 
preceding chapter. The purpose of supervision as it 
faces the program of the Senior Department is to 
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bring about a program which, will be adequate in 
every respect. 

How would you describe a program that is "ade- 
quate in every respect"? State somewhat in detail 
the purpose of supervision as it affects the program of 
your Senior Department. 

A second field of supervision is the field of leader- 
ship. Not only does the Senior Department of the 
Church School need an adequate program, but it 
needs also the best of leadership. Supervision, facing 
the question of leadership, will seek to make it more 
effective in every way possible. This involves, among 
other things, the following of the best leadership 
methods with the various types of groups. To a 
large extent, also, the supervision of leadership is 
necessary as a part of the supervision of program. 

What various kinds of supervision are possible in 
the field of leadership ? How does supervision in this 
field compare with the supervision of a similar kind 
in public schools? "What are the likenesses and the 
differences? How much supervision of leadership is 
there in the Senior Department of your Church 
School? What is the purpose of supervision in this 
field? 

The third field of supervision is to be found in the 
pupils themselves. If the Church School is to be an 
effective institution, not only is supervision necessary 
in the activities of the program and the methods of 
leadership, but it is also needed in the case of the 
pupils themselves. Supervision here would seek to 
help the pupils to get the most possible out of the 
Church School and at the same time would seek to 
make the Church School contribute the most possible 
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to the lives of the pupils. This is probably the heart 
of Church School supervision as well as the point at 
which actual supervision becomes most difficult. 

In what ways does your Church School supervise 
the pupils of the Senior Department? Which of these 
ways are effective? Which are ineffective? What 
does this supervision seek to accomplish? What is 
the attitude of the pupils themselves toward such 
supervision ? 

In view of the preceding discussions, what would 
you consider the major purpose of supervision? 
What place should it have in the Senior Department 
of the Church School? What is the attitude of the 
leaders in your Senior Department toward super- 
vision? What is the attitude of the pupils of the 
department ? Do you consider this attitude the right 
or the wrong attitude? How can it be strengthened 
or changed? 

The Need for Supervision. The preceding dis- 
cussion regarding the meaning and purpose of super- 
vision indicates somewhat the need. Turning from 
supervision to the Church School itself, what is the 
need there for the things which supervision can give ? 
Think in terms of the Church School with which you 
are familiar. What need is there in the Senior De- 
partment of your school for the supervision of 
program-building? How does this need make itself 
evident? What need is there for supervision of 
leadership? How far has such supervision been at- 
tempted? What are the results of these attempts? 
What plans are followed in helping the teachers of the 
department to use the best methods in their work? 
How far has supervision of pupils been attempted? 
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Who has done the supervising? Has it been effective 
or not? What do you consider its points of weakness 
and its points of strength ? 

Who Shall Supervise? From our discussion re- 
garding the meaning, purpose, and need for super- 
vision, it is evident that the task of supervision is 
highly specialized as well as very important. It is, 
therefore, necessary to consider with some care the 
question of who shall be the supervisor. In the 
Senior Department of some Church Schools the super- 
intendent or principal of the department takes the 
responsibility for supervision. If the department is 
small the superintendent can find time for this work. 
In large departments, however, the other duties of 
administration are so heavy that it is almost impos- 
sible for the superintendent to add these supervisory 
duties, and it is also frequently true that the superin- 
tendent is not technically qualified to be the super- 
visor. 

For these reasons a growing number of Church 
Schools is placing the responsibility for supervision 
upon certain individuals selected for this task. These 
are often called "supervisors," and they belong to the 
administrative personnel. The duties of the super- 
visor vary greatly. In some instances there is a 
supervisor for each department in the Church School, 
covering a variety of activities. In other cases there 
are several supervisors in each department carrying 
special responsibilities. On this basis within the 
Senior Department of the Church School there may 
be a supervisor of worship, a supervisor of instruc- 
tion, a supervisor of recreational activities, and so 
forth. 
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Thinking of your own Church School, what would 
you consider the best plan for locating the responsi- 
bility for supervision? Discuss the reasons why the 
superintendent of the department should carry the 
supervisory responsibility and the reasons why he 
should not. If your school should follow the plan of 
having special supervisors how many would you need 
in the Senior Department? What functions would 
you assign to each? 

The responsibility which is placed upon the super- 
visor means that the individual who accepts this 
responsibility should have special qualifications. 
These qualifications must be of two kinds technical 
and personal. Among the technical qualifications will 
be included such items of special training as are 
necessary in supervising the various types of activi- 
ties. In addition to theoretical background, the 
supervisor should also have practical experience in 
the work of teaching or in other types of leadership, 
and, if possible, some experience as supervisor. It 
must be recognized, however, that the work of the 
supervisor is quite different from the work of the 
teacher. 

Make a list of the technical or professional qualifi- 
cations which you think essential for a supervisor. 
How should these qualifications differ from the quali- 
fications of a teacher or other leader ? 

The personal qualifications are probably even more 
important than the technical or professional qualifi- 
cations, since the primary duty of the supervisor is 
in influencing men and women. These qualifications 
should include such qualities of leadership as the 
ability to inspire teachers and other leaders to high 
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ideals, to stimulate professional and technical growth 
of teachers, to build a fine spirit and morale in the 
department, as well as qualities of insight, tact, sym- 
pathy, moral character, and spiritual devotion. 

In the list of qualities just given, which, if any, 
might be omitted? What other qualities might be 
added? From the long list which might be made, 
select the few that you consider essential. 

The discussion regarding the individual who shall 
do the supervising indicates the necessity for securing 
a person who has ability, training, and time. Some 
schools find volunteers who meet all the requirements. 
Other schools, however and this group is growing 
in number find it necessary and desirable to employ 
paid supervisors. Here is a possible solution for 
many of the difficulties resulting from untrained per- 
sonnel. One or more employed supervisors can do 
much to strengthen the leadership forces of the 
Church School. It would probably be wise for the 
schools that can afford to pay teachers only a small 
amount to use the money rather in employing several 
first-class supervisors. What reasons can you give for 
and against this plan? How would you go about secur- 
ing paid supervisors as a part of the administration 
personnel of your school? 

The Supervision o Leaders. We decided in our 
preceding discussion that one field of supervision is 
the field of leadership. Here supervision will seek to 
make leadership both effective and efficient. What 
was our statement of the purpose of supervision as 
it affects leadership? The question we are consider- 
ing here is not what supervision should try to ac- 
complish but how the purpose which we have already 
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stated, tentatively, at least, may be carried out. 
Actual experiences of supervision in the Church 
School suggest the following possible methods of 
supervising leadership. These methods are stated 
briefly and the list is not exhaustive. Experience 
seems to indicate that no one method is adequate, and 
that combinations of methods are necessary. 

Class and Group Visitation. In order to be of the 
greatest help to the leader the supervisor needs to 
know what actually goes on in the class or group. 
Class visitation is best for conferences, teachers' 
meetings, and the like. The visitation will be natural 
and should be so usual that the supervisor's presence 
will create no excitement on the part of either the 
teacher or the pupil. 

Group Conferences. The supervisor may call to- 
gether teachers and leaders who have similar prob- 
lems and discuss with them possible solutions. Group 
conferences are particularly helpful in that they 
stimulate a feeling of cooperation on the part of the 
members of the group. 

Personal Conferences. Frequently the supervisor 
will discover that some problems cannot be handled in 
group conferences. This will necessitate a personal 
conference with certain leaders. Personal conferences 
require more tact on the part of the supervisor than 
any other method of supervision, and are effective 
only when there is a mutual understanding between 
supervisor and leader. 

Teachers' Meetings. These are probably the oldest 
methods of supervision and often are ineffective. 
Effective teachers' meetings discuss actual teaching 
and leadership problems, methods of leadership, re- 
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ports on experimental projects, educational articles, 
and the like. Teachers' meetings may be presided 
over by the supervisor or by the superintendent, and 
the educational presentations made by those best 
qualified to make them. 

The Reading of Current Literature in Book and 
Periodical Form. Efficient teachers need to know the 
latest developments in their field, and the supervisor 
will seek to discover some reading plan which will help 
the leaders to keep abreast of the times. Some super- 
visors use the teachers' meeting as a method for stim- 
ulating professional reading. In one school the 
school paid one half of the subscription price for a 
leaders' magazine for each leader who was willing to 
pay the remainder. Articles in this magazine were 
used as a basis for discussion in the monthly teachers' 
meetings. 

Teacher Training Courses in Standard Schools. 
This phase of supervision will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

Tests and Measurements. Measurement in re- 
ligious education is in its infancy. A few tests are 
now available in standardized form but these are in- 
adequate. Construction of new-type examinations 
and the building of "homemade" tests may well be 
one method of supervision (see Chapter VII). 

Standards of Efficiency and Teacher-Rating. 
Simple standards of efficiency, objective in form, may 
well be used in supervising leadership. These may be 
developed cooperatively, by leaders and supervisors 
working together. A simple form of teacher-rating 
that has been used successfully is given in the Ap- 
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pendix (page 183). This can best be used as a basis 
for building a rating scale of your own. 

"Which of the methods of supervision suggested 
above seem to you to be the most practicable? "Which 
would you cross off the list ? What others would you 
add ? If you were supervisor of the Senior Depart- 
ment of your Church School, which of the methods 
would you select for use with your leaders ? Outline 
somewhat in detail how you think these methods 
which you have selected would actually work out in 
practice. 

The Supervision of Pupils. The supervision of 
pupils in the Church School is one of the important 
fields of supervision. This supervision, however, is 
usually the responsibility not of any single person, 
but of all the leaders in the school, certain elements 
frequently being assigned to individuals. Among the 
major problems of the supervisor working with pupils 
are the following: discipline, grouping, promotion, 
life work guidance, and leadership training. The last 
two in the list are of such importance that they will 
be discussed in separate chapters. Here we shall con- 
sider briefly the first three. 

Are the five problems listed above fairly classed as 
problems in the field of the supervision of pupils! 
Give the reasons for your answer. What problems 
would you include in the field? 

The question of discipline as it appears in the 
Senior Department of the Church School is usually 
a question confronting the leader of the small group. 
However, since it has definite administrative aspects 
it frequently becomes a problem of administration. 
Many leaders of this particular age group believe 
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that the source of the problem lies in a failure to 
understand the needs and interests of the girls and 
boys. For the most part, discipline is handled suc- 
cessfully by the pupil organizations, more success- 
fully probably than when it is handled by the adult 
leadership. In fact, pupil participation in the gov- 
ernment of the school usually reduces problems of 
discipline to a minimum. 

There is a feeling, more often unconscious than 
expressed, that because Church School attendance is 
voluntary, discipline should not be enforced. What 
do you think of this feeling? How rigid should be 
the discipline of the Senior Department of the 
Church School? How should the rules governing the 
conduct of pupils in the department be made, if rules 
should be made? Describe any recent problems of 
discipline which have arisen in the Senior Depart- 
ment of your Church School, indicating how the 
problem was handled and your judgment regarding 
the effectiveness of the way it was handled. How far 
is discipline a real problem in your experience ? 

Probably a more important problem in pupil super- 
vision than that of discipline is that of grouping, dis- 
cussed briefly in Chapter III. The basis upon which 
boys and girls are divided into classes and other 
groups is often hard to find. Usually where there is 
a basis it is the public school classification. Some- 
times, however, personal friendship is allowed to con- 
trol and a group of friends form a class. 

What is the basis of grouping into classes in the 
Senior Department of your Church School? How 
effective is this basis ? 

With the new understanding of individual differ- 
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ences of pupils there is also a new realization of the 
need for care in grouping pupils. So far not much 
progress has been made in the Church School with 
regard to careful grouping. There is room here 
for a great deal of experimentation. What shall be 
the basis? For example, in the Senior Department 
groups might be formed, regardless of school grade, 
on the basis of general intelligence, using some 
standard intelligence test as the determining instru- 
ment. Or, special interest might be the determining 
factor. In the latter case, several different projects 
might be proposed at the beginning of the year and 
each Senior pupil allowed to undertake that project 
which most interests him. The interest groups thus 
formed should continue work for a stated period; 
then a new set of projects may be selected and the 
groups rearranged on the basis of interest in these. 

"What other basis for grouping might be consid- 
ered? What reasons can you give for the necessity 
of considering this problem? On the basis of your 
own experiences, what would you consider the best 
solution? 

Closely related to the question of grouping is the 
question of promotion. This question involves both 
the classes entering the Senior Department from the 
Intermediate Department and the classes going from 
the Senior Department to the Young People's De- 
partment. The first part of the problem involves 
the matter of grouping. Is it wise to keep the 
Intermediate classes together when they become Sen- 
iors, or should some other basis of grouping be 
used? When should a class be promoted from the 
Senior Department? After spending three years in 
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the department ? After completing a certain amount 
of work? After reaching a certain age? Upon 
graduating from high school? Give reasons for your 
selection of promotion criteria. 

WHAT WOTJIJ> You Do! 

a. "In the field of supervision we face a serious problem 
in our Church School. Our church employs a director of reli- 
gious education; the superintendent of our Church School 
pays little attention to his job and fails in his duties. To 
meet the situation the director of religious education quietly 
undertook to help the principal of our Senior Department, and 
the teachers, by personal and group conferences. When the 
superintendent of the Sunday School found out what was 
going on, he did everything in his power to interfere with 
the director's plans and brought about a situation which ia 
causing a division in our Sunday School." 

b. "Our Sunday School was built on the Akron plan; each 
alcove was separate from the main room and curtained. The 
superintendent of the Sunday School decided that instead of 
returning to the main room for closing worship services, each 
class was to be dismissed directly from its classroom by the 
teacher. The center alcove or classroom had a door opening 
on to a back street. One Sunday the teacher was absent and 
the boys asked if they could teach the class themselves. Some 
time later the superintendent went to see how they were get- 
ting along. The back door was open and the class had de- 
parted. How should this class be disciplined?" 

c. "We attempted to introduce some supervision into our 
Senior Department. The result was that the pastor of the 
church, the superintendent of the Sunday School, and the 
superintendent of the Senior Department all attempted to 
supervise. None of them seemed capable of doing the work. 
The principal of our high school, who was capable, refused to 
accept any responsibility. The result was that there were four 
factions in our Senior Department; each of the self-appointed 
supervisors had his group of supporters, and the fourth group 
opposed any supervision whatsoever." 

d. "How shall we adequately discipline a fellow who con- 
tinually makes smart remarks and breaks up the spirit of the 
really serious discussion which others are enjoying?" 
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e. "Our chief problem is the problem of discipline in the 
church service itself. A group of our Senior girls sit in the 
back of the church. They -whisper constantly, write notes, and 
read the Sunday School papers or books 'which, they bring with 
them. So far we have not been able to meet the situation. 
We are afraid that they will drop out of church entirely if we 
handle the discipline in a wrong way." 



CHAPTEE IX 
PROBLEMS OF EELATIONSHIP 

Problems of the Chapter 

1. Eelationship of the Senior Department to the Entire 

Church School. 

a. Organization. 

b. Program. 

c. Finance. 

2. Kelationships Outside the Local Church. 

a. Importance of These Eelationships. 

b. Relationship to the Public School. 

c. Relationships to Nondenominational Organizations. 

d. Eelationships to Interdenominational Organizations. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Indicate the different ways in which your Senior Depart- 
ment is related to the entire Church School. 

b. Secure or prepare a copy of the budget of your Senior 
Department or of your Church School as a whole. 

c. List the forces in your community outside the Church 
School which are cooperating in the religious education and 
character development of the boys and girls of your Senior 
Department. Arrange this list in the order of importance. 

d. List the relationships that have been established between 
your Church School and your high school. Indicate where there 
is an overlapping in the program. What program elements 
are characteristic of your Church School only? 

e. List the ways in which the churches in your community 
work together. Through what organizations is this relation- 
ship established? 

f. Eead the following: 

Bower, "Religious Education in the Modern Church," Chap- 
ter III, "The Eesponsible Administration of Religious 
Education"; Chapter IX, "Wider Aspects of Religious, 
Education"; Chapter X, "Religious Education and 
Public Education." 

129 
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<Qope, "Organizing the Church School," Chapter III, "Organ- 
izing the Church"; Chapter IV, "The Church Organiz- 
ing for Eeligious Education"; Chapter VI, "Organizing 
Group Leadership"; Chapter XIX, "The School Coun- 
cil"; pages 228-233, on problems of finance; Chapter 
XXIII, "Religious Education in the Community." 

Fergusson, "Church School Administration," Chapter I, "The 
Church School Organized." 

Moore, "Senior Method in the Church School," Chapter XIX, 
*' Agencies for Eeligious Education." 

Munro, "The Church as a School," Chapter XI, "Organizing 
the Church as a School." 

Stout, "Organization and Administration of Eeligious Edu- 
cation," Chapter V, "The Organization of .the Com- 
munity"; pages 152-156, on the organization of the 
Church School. 

Vieth, "Improving Tour Sunday School," Chapter II, "The 
Board of Religious Education." 

Christian Quest Eesource Pamphlet No. 13, "Youth in Co- 
operation. ' ' 

Special denominational leaflets on the church council or board 
of religious education. 

Relationship of the Senior Department to the 
Entire Church School. So far in our consideration 
of the Senior Department we have been thinking of 
it as standing alone, which of course is not the actual 
situation. It is true, however, that in certain 
churches the Senior Department is so organized as to 
have very little relationship to the rest of the Church 
School. This is not the best situation, however. The 
Senior Department is essentially a part of the Church 
School. There are at least three different ways in 
which this relationship is evident : in organization, in 
program, and in finance. Because of the importance 
of keeping the relationship clearly in mind in the 
administration of the Senior Department, we shall 
discuss these in the order suggested. 

Why is it important to think of the Senior De- 
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partment as a part of the Church. School? "What 
advantages are there in this point of view? What 
disadvantages can you see ? Point out the difficulties 
and the dangers in organizing and administering the 
Senior Department as an individual unit without 
regard to these relationships. 

If the Church School is to be a school in fact as 
well as in name, it is necessary that there should be 
some organization which will hold the various depart- 
ments together and bring them into cooperation with 
one another. Many churches are finding that the 
organization best suited to perform this function is 
the council, committee, or board of religious educa- 
tion ; the purpose of such a committee is to plan and 
carry out the church's program of religious educa- 
tion for all its age groups. This means that the 
committee will be composed of individuals who are 
educationally qualified to direct a program of re- 
ligious education. On the committee would probably 
be representatives from leaders of the various age 
groups, together with pupil representatives. In some 
instances the council or committee may be large 
enough to be divided into separate committees, each 
responsible for a different age group. These separate 
committees, with additional pupil representatives, 
may then become the age group councils or cabinets. 
Other plans, however, begin with the separate organ- 
ization of age group cabinets, with representation 
from them upon the council of religious education of 
the school. It is not possible here to indicate the 
various forms of organization for a council of re- 
ligious education. It is evident, however, that some 
overhead organization is desirable and that the Senior 
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Department should be represented upon that organ- 
ization. This overhead organization will be respon- 
sible to the governing body of the church. (See 
special denominational literature.) 

Outline the arguments for and against the organ- 
ization of a council of religious education in your 
church. If such an organization seems desirable, 
what membership should it have? How would you go 
about its organization? What responsibility would 
you give to such a council? How would the Senior 
Council or Cabinet be related to it? How far is it 
desirable to have pupil representation upon the coun- 
cil? Why? 

The Senior Department is related to the Church 
School not only in organization but also in program. 
In discussing the administration of a complete pro- 
gram, we indicated some of the elements that are 
necessary if the program of the Senior Department is 
to be adequate. What is true of the Senior Depart- 
ment is in large measure true of the entire Church 
School. It is not possible to divide the program into 
sections. Rather, each age group is closely related to 
the age groups that precede and follow. Because of 
this close natural relationship the program of the 
Senior Department must build on the experiences of 
the preceding age groups and must be building for 
the age group which is to follow. 

In the particular relationships of programs and 
program-building, the Senior Department must also 
take into consideration the entire school. Frequently 
the Young People's Division of the school may be 
called upon to participate in a joint program, as is 
the case on certain special days, or the whole school, 
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with the Adult and Children's Divisions, may be 
brought together. Special campaigns and activities 
of various kinds are planned on the whole-school 
basis. To a certain extent it is helpful and necessary 
to emphasize this relationship. The members of the 
Senior Department need to feel that they are related 
to a much larger Church School, but there is a danger 
that these special programs may crowd out more 
worth-while activities. < 

In the program of your Church School, what re- 
lationship is there between the activities of the Senior 
Department and those of the other departments? How 
are the study activities related to each other? the 
worship activities? the recreational activities? the 
fellowship activities? the service activities? What 
effort is made to make this relationship effective? 
What relationship exists in program-planning ? To 
what extent are the members of the Senior Depart- 
ment participants in interdepartmental programs of 
various kinds? How far does this seem desirable? 
What difficulties have you found? 

The third field of relationship between the depart- 
ment and the rest of the Church School is that of 
finance. More and more, Church Schools and 
churches are coming to recognize the principle that 
responsibility for financing the Church School rests 
upon the church itself and not upon the school. The 
church should provide the funds which are necessary 
for maintaining the school, the school in turn con- 
tributing to the budget of the church. Such a rela- 
tionship means that the treasurer of the department 
occupies a relatively unimportant position. He col- 
lects the offerings of the department and passes them 
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on to the treasurer of the school. At the same time 
he sees that the bills of the department are paid from 
the church treasury. 

This financial dependence means that the mem- 
bers of the Senior Department should take part in 
planning the school budget and should know how 
much money is needed for the operation of the school 
and the department. Hand in hand with the operat- 
ing expenses should be the benevolence budget, which 
may be separate in part from the school and church 
benevolence budget. Here the wise administrator finds 
a real opportunity for helping boys and girls to give 
expression to their emotions and convictions. The 
building of the budget, the determining of the 
amount to be given the benevolence and the weekly 
offering should all assume real meaning for the mem- 
bers of the Senior Department. Through these finan- 
cial obligations and relationships, the boys and girls 
will come to a greater appreciation of their place, not 
only in the Church School but in the whole Kingdom 
enterprise. 

What is the relationship between the finances of 
your Church School and those of your church? Do 
the members of your Senior Department contribute 
directly to the support of the department? How is 
the budget of the department built? What part do 
the boys and girls themselves have in determining 
budget items ? How is the money which is given for 
benevolence secured? How effective is the weekly 
offering? What could be done to make it more effec- 
tive ? Outline the system of finance which you think 
would be best for your Senior Department, giving 
the reasons for and against your plan. 
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Relationships Outside the Local Church. The 

religious experiences of Senior boys and girls are 
broader than the Church School. They include many 
experiences in the community that work for religious 
education and character development. These com- 
munity forces are important, since they represent a 
wider relationship than a single church or denomina- 
tion and lead to the establishment of contacts that 
are essential in the development of democratic citizen- 
ship. There seems to be a trend to-day, particularly 
among the youth of the Church, toward a broader 
cooperation and away from the strict sectarianism of 
the past. 

These community forces working for religious edu- 
cation and character development must be considered 
by the administrators of the Senior Department of 
the Church School. They are important not only be- 
cause of their constructive value but also because of 
the possibilities and dangers involved should they 
become separated from the forces represented in the 
Church School. Such separation) would probably 
mean a character education without Christianity. 
This would involve a loss to the Church School, but, 
more important than that, it would mean a loss to 
the girls and boys themselves. 

The following have been suggested for the Church 
School leader as controlling principles in outside 
relationships : 

a. The church and Church School should be the 
recognized center of the program of Christian re- 
ligious education, just as the public school is the 
responsible institution for general education. 

b. Other institutions and agencies should be re- 
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garded as allies, not as competitors, and some cooper- 
ative working arrangement should be made which will 
lead to cooperative program-building. 

c. The chief functions of the Church School should 
be to help girls and boys to unify their experience 
and to permeate it with Christian motivation. 

Make a list of the reasons for thinking that the ad- 
ministrator of the Senior Department should take 
into consideration community relationships as they 
affect the Church School. Indicate which of these 
reasons you consider the strongest. In your own 
community what are the forces outside of the Church 
School which are operating for religious education 
and for character development among the boys and 
girls of your Senior Department? List these in the 
order of their importance. '^$asi the principles which 
seem to you important guides for the Senior Depart- 
ment administrator in his outside relationships. 

Relationship to the Public School. Probably one 
of the most important community relationships is the 
relationship with the public school. In the high 
school years the school program becomes complicated. 
In addition to the ordinary classroom activities there 
are a great many so-called extras in curricular activi- 
ties which take up the time and energy of the boys 
and girls so much so that there seems to be no time 
for any type of Church School work outside of the 
Sunday hours. 

The high school boys and girls at a summer con- 
ference considered this problem and felt so keenly 
about it that after considerable discussion they ex- 
pressed themselves in the following way : 

" After three days of thoughtful discussion upon 
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the question of the best use of our time we have come 
face to face with a situation which we in ourselves 
cannot solve. To sum up our discussion in a few 
words, we find that there is not enough time in the 
course of the week to accomplish all that is being de- 
manded of us. The public school is taking up more 
and more of our time, even encroaching upon Sun- 
day itself for school activities. We are therefore 
unable to live a well-rounded Christian life, in that 
we do not have time for spiritual devotions or time 
to cooperate with our churches in their function of 
religious education. While we recognize in the grow- 
ing educational programs of our own Church those 
qualities which we are seeking, we can see no way to 
escape from the dilemma of an overcrowded, unbal- 
anced program or facing the charge of careless living. 

"First, we urge therefore that all the delegates of 
this conference give this problem their earnest con- 
sideration and prayer. 

"Second, we would urge that we earnestly strive for 
individual spiritual growth through private devo- 
tions : 

"1. The practice of prayer. 

"2. A definite time set aside for personal devotions. 

"3. A definite plan for such devotions. 

"4. An individual purpose and a purpose for our 
group in which we may share. 

"5. The practice of self -discipline through self- 
denial and abstinence. 

"Third, we urge that this conference in full session 
pass a formal resolution as our decision, and take it 
back to our local churches and there seek to awaken 
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public opinion in order that a proper adjustment 
may be made. 

"1. In our Young People's organizations, Sunday 
School classes, and Christian Endeavor Societies, both 
Senior and Young People's, we urge a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the question of the time budget, in order 
that all our groups may face the situation; and that, 
if they be so minded, they send resolutions to their 
church sessions urging that the church demand its 
full share of the time necessary for Christian educa- 
tion. 

" 2. We urge our local groups to carry this ques- 
tion to the young people of the other churches of our 
communities and urge similar actions upon them. 

U 3. "We urge the men's and women's organizations 
of our churches to face the situation on behalf of 
youth, in order that a more equitable time adjust- 
ment may be made and consideration be given to our 
right to a Christian education. 

"4. We further urge that this action be incorpo- 
rated in our reports to both our churches and our 
local press, since it is a matter that affects all the boys 
and girls and young people of our communities." 

In spite of this apparent monopoly of time on the 
part of the high school, it is evident that the underly- 
ing purpose of the school is the development of 
character. All activities find their chief reason for 
existence in this general aim. There is, therefore, a 
close relationship between the work of the school and 
the work of the Church, particularly in the field of 
objectives. A recent statement of the objectives of 
secondary education is quite similar to the statement 
of objectives of religious education. The Department 
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of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in its Year Book for 1928 (page 51), presents 
the following statement of objectives: 

"1. To promote the development of an understand- 
ing and an adequate evaluation of the self. 

"2. To promote the development of an understand- 
ing and an appreciation of the world of 
nature. 

"3. To promote the development of an understand- 
ing and an appreciation of organized society. 

"4. To promote the development of an apprecia- 
tion of the force of law and of love that is 
operating universally. 

"The individual self, nature, society, and God 
these four, and in* particular the adjustments which 
the individual self must make constitute the ob- 
jectives of education." 

What are the objectives of your high school? How 
much overlapping is there between these objectives 
and the Senior objectives of your Church School? 
What is there in the objectives of your Church School 
that you do not find in the high school objectives? 

Not only is there a close relationship between the 
Church School and the public school in objectives 
but this relationship also holds in method and pro- 
gram. The educational methods which the public 
schools are using are being duplicated in the Church 
School. The general educational approach is much 
the same. In the actual program of the two institu- 
tions there is a frequent overlap. This is seen in 
part in the situation described at the beginning of 
this section. Further relationship is evident in cities 
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where there are Week Day Church Schools, or where 
there are classes in religion or Bible study which are 
given for high school credit. Here there is a close 
relationship in program. There are also certain high 
school organizations that come very close to the 
Church School; for example, the Hi-Y and the Girl 
Reserves. 

This situation makes it evident that there should 
be a close working relationship established between 
the Church School and the public school. Frequently 
such -relationship is established in part by the use of 
public-school teachers as teachers and officers in the 
Church School. Probably further relationship should 
be established through conferences allowing the 
Church School to make more use of public school ex- 
periences in its curriculum, and allowing the public 
school to cooperate more fully with the Church School 
in some of its objectives. This would seem to offer a 
fruitful field for community experimentation. 

What is the relationship between your Church 
School and your high school ? What overlap is there 
in program? What program relationships are there 
which will not overlap? How would you go about 
establishing a closer working relationship between 
your Senior Department and your high school? How 
far do you think such relationships should go ? What 
results might be expected from a relationship of this 
kind? 

Relationships to Nondenominational Organizations. 
In a great many local communities there are two im- 
portant major organizations with which the Senior 
Department of the Church School will probably have 
relationship the Young Men's Christian Association 
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and the Young Women's Christian Association. In 
the preceding discussion the high school organizations 
the Girl Eeserves and the Hi-Y have been men- 
tioned. The purpose of these organizations is, in 
general, to help young people to develop all-round 
Christian character. This is practically the same 
purpose as that of the Church School, and many 
leaders in these organizations think of the work which 
they do as supplementing and completing the work 
which is done by the Church. 

The close relationship in objectives between the two 
Christian Associations and the Church School has 
led to experimentation in establishing cooperation of 
effort. In South Bend, Indiana, for example, the two 
Associations through their secretaries have been 
active in the community-wide program of religious 
education, working with and through the churches. 
In this they have cooperated with the local council of 
religious education, whose function will be discussed 
in the following section. 

Other organizations differing somewhat from the 
above are the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and 
similar so-called group movements. These for the most 
part are nondenominational in a broader sense than 
are the two Christian Associations. Their relation- 
ship to the Senior Department of the Church School 
should be considered carefully by the administrator. 
Some suggestions regarding the organizational rela- 
tionship have already been made in connection with 
the discussion in Chapter IV. The program rela- 
tionship must necessarily be worked out in the local 
situation. 
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What nondenominational organizations in your 
community affect the Senior Department of your 
Church School? What is the relationship between 
these organizations and the Church School? How 
can this relationship be made more effective? What 
difficulties are involved? What advantages- are to be 
gained from a closer relationship? How may the 
Boy Scout movement be best used in the program of 
your Senior Department? (See "The Standard 
Church Troop," issued by the Protestant Committee 
on Scouting.) 

Relatiomhips to Interdenominational Organizes 
tions. A great many communities now have an inter- 
denominational organization, known as a Council of 
Religious Education, which is part of the organiza- 
tional scheme of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. This organization is much more 
closely related to the church and the Church School 
than the organizations mentioned in the preceding 
section, for it represents the official cooperation of the 
denominations in the field of religious education. It 
belongs to the churches. Through the International 
Council, program materials will be inclusive of all the 
necessary experiences in each age group. Locally the 
Council of Religious Education seeks to bring about 
cooperative effort among the churches in religious 
education and to encourage and strengthen the pro- 
gram of each church. A full discussion of the prin- 
ciples underlying cooperation of this type, together 
with practical suggestions for carrying them out, may 
be found in the leaflet "Youth in Cooperation," 
issued by the Committee on Religious Education of 
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Youth of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation as part of the Christian Quest materials. 

What relationship has your church to the other 
churches of the community ? How is this relationship 
established? What does the Council of Religious 
Education in your community, or in your state, do? 
How important is its work to the religious education 
of the boys and girls in your Senior Department? 
How could this cooperative effort be improved? 

Another important interdenominational agency is 
the International Society of Christian Endeavor. 
This organization, while nationally closely related to 
the denominations through the Interdenominational 
Young People's Council, which is composed of de- 
nominational representatives, is not so completely 
controlled by the denominations as is the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. The latter 
organization is, in effect, the denominations working 
in cooperation. 

The Christian Endeavor movement, although out- 
side of the denominational organizations, is earnestly 
seeking to help the Church in certain phases of its 
program with young people, through the establish- 
ment of Christian Endeavor Societies and the de- 
velopment of Christian Endeavor programs. There 
is close cooperation, between the Christian Endeavor 
movement and the committee on Religious Education 
of Youth of the International Council. 

What contribution does Christian Endeavor make 
to your program? What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this organization from the point of 
view of your Senior Department? What do you 
think would be the most effective relationship between 
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the Christian Endeavor movement and your Senior 
Department? 

WHAT WOULD You Do? 

a. "Our Senior Department is thoroughly organized, and is 
carrying on a very effective program of its own; it does not 
cooperate with the rest of the school, however, and is not 
represented upon the Council of Religious Education. The 
leaders say that they have enough to do with their own depart- 
ment without taking any more responsibility, and the boys 
and girls are well satisfied with the situation." 

b. "It was suggested that the Junior and Intermediate girls 
and boys be invited to join with the Seniors in a special pro- 
gram. The Seniors refused to extend the invitation, saying, 
'Oh, who wants the babies?' " 

e. "An acute situation arose in our Senior Department. The 
members of the Senior group were expected to help in the 
support of the church and to contribute to its "budget, but 
when they in turn asked the church to help them in the pur- 
chase of hymnals they were refused. This refusal led them to 
decide to keep their money for their own use." 

d. "In our small school it has become customary for dele- 
gates to be sent to the Young People's summer conferences. 
No one is able to pay his or her own expenses, but all the 
young people are willing to pay part of their expenses. They 
decided to undertake the task of raising the funds for at least 
five delegates, covering all expenses other than travel. The 
Young People made and sold mayonnaise; the Seniors col- 
lected and sold waste paper; and, by thus cooperating, five 
delegates were actually sent to the Young People's confer- 
ence, which was more than two hundred miles away." 

e. "But few of the young people in a given presbytery at- 
tended church. The young people on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian Young People's Society felt they 
should do something about it, and they decided to make loy- 
alty the subject of one of their meetings. They included a talk 
on 'Church Loyalty' by one of the most talented and effective 
Young People's workers. The one supervising the speakers 
undertook to conduct a forum, with the result that the im- 
pression left with the young people as a whole was that there 
was no real reason for their attending church services so long 
as they contributed money to the support of the church. 
The situation is worse now than it was before. ' ' 
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f. "One of the most difficult relationships is that between 
home and Church School. We seem to be unable to get the 
parents of our boys and girls interested in the program of our 
school. Apparently as a result of this lack of interest in the 
home, the boys and girls themselves are losing interest in 
what we are trying to do. We have tried plans for meeting 
the situation but none of them seem effective." 

g. "Our chief difficulty is to find time during the school 
year when our boys and girls may meet for church activities. 
The public school, with its extracurricular clubs, takes all 
their time. We have almost decided that we can hare no mid- 
week activities of any kind." 



CHAPTER X 
PROBLEMS OF EQUIPMENT 

Problems of the Chapter 

1. The Necessity for Adequate Equipment. 

2. Adequate Housing Rooms for Worship, Study, Fellow- 

ship, and Recreation. 

3. Necessary Furnishings. 

4. Necessary Eecords. 

5. The Library. 

6. Making Use of the Inadequate. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. List as completely as possible the equipment which be- 
longs to, or is assigned to, your Senior Department, either 
exclusively or in cooperation with other groupings. Include in 
this listing the rooms and their furnishings. 

b. Describe the record systems of the organizations in your 
Senior Department. 

c. Indicate in detail the library facilities which are made 
available for the members of your Senior Department. 

d. From your survey of equipment indicate the points where 
the equipment is inadequate. 

e. Bead the following: 

Cope, "Organizing the Church School," pages 53-58, on 

buildings and equipment ; pages 215-217, on recording the 

facts; and pages 233-237, on recreational equipment. 
Fergusson, " Church School Administration," Chapter VII, 

"Building and Equipment." 
Munro, "The Church as a School," Chapter V, "Housing 

Equipment and Support"; Chapter VI, "Records and 

Reports. ' } 
Vieth, "Improving Tour Sunday School," Chapter VII, 

"School Improvement Through Records and Reports"; 

Chapter IX, "Improving Working Conditions." 

The Necessity for Adequate Equipment. The 
problem of equipment is growing in importance. 

146 
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The extremist who maintained that equipment made 
little difference is passing, and the extremist who de- 
clares that nothing can be accomplished without 
equipment is taking his place. There is, however, 
general agreement at present that some sort of equip- 
ment is necessary if the program of religious educa- 
tion is to be effective. So definite has this realization 
become that we find leaders everywhere explaining 
weakness of program on the basis of inadequacy of 
equipment. 

The chief point of dispute, then, is not the neces- 
sity for equipment but r,ather its adequacy. What is 
an adequate equipment for the Senior Department of 
the Church School ? The answer will vary, for it will 
depend to a large extent upon the program which the 
department is following. For example, the ungraded 
program resulted in the old Akron plan of building, 
with a single auditorium surrounded by cubby-hole 
classrooms. The graded program is calling for a dif-> 
ferent type of housing. Since there is no single an- 
swer to the question of adequacy of equipment, our 
discussion will need always to keep in mind the spe* 
cific situation of each Church School. 

Closely connected with the question of adequacy of 
equipment is the problem of adequate care of equip- 
ment. Frequently equipment which might be ade- 
quate is allowed to become inadequate through lack of 
care. Hymnals are destroyed, or so mutilated as to 
be hindrances to worship; furniture is scarred and 
broken; and walls are marred all because pupils 
have not been willing to take care of the equipment 
they have. It is useless to plan for adequate equip- 
ment without at the same time taking definite steps 
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to see that care is taken of it. This demands not only 
adequate janitorial service, but also a cooperative 
spirit on the part of the school. 

What reasons can you give for the necessity of 
adequate equipment in a Senior Department ? What 
dangers, if any, are to be avoided? Illustrate from 
your own experience, if possible, the influence which 
program has upon equipment. Is the equipment of 
your Senior Department adequate? Upon what basis 
are you judging adequacy? How far is the care of 
your equipment adequate ? 

Adequate Housing. Probably the most funda- 
mental form of equipment for a Senior Department is 
its housing. There must be a place for the depart- 
ment and its classes, and other groups, to meet. 
Often this is a very inadequate place and usually it is 
shared with other departments. The Senior Depart- 
ment is more often combined with some other group 
than is almost any other department in the Church 
School. 

What space does a Senior Department need if it 
is to be adequately housed? To answer this question 
we must go back and consider the program of the 
Senior Department. In a previous discussion (Chap- 
ter II) we decided that a complete program for the 
department would include worship, study, service, 
fellowship, and recreation activities. If our depart- 
ment is following a program that includes activities 
of these five major types, we shall need to provide 
the kind of rooms that will encourage and contribute 
to all. The size of the rooms, of course, will probably 
depend upon the size of the groups which they are in- 
tended to accommodate. 
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How does the space given to your department com- 
pare with that allotted to other departments? Is 
the location in the plan of the building satisfactory? 
What are the general sanitary conditions? Are 
there adequate coat rooms and toilet facilities? What 
protection is there in case of fire? 

Rooms for Worship. The question of whether or 
not the Senior Department should have a room of 
its own for its worship services is now being answered 
more often in the affirmative than in the negative. 
Most of the Church School buildings which are being 
built to house graded schools provide a central wor- 
ship room for the group worship of the Senior De- 
partment. This room is used for the worship service 
in connection with the Sunday School session, and 
for the Senior Society meeting in the afternoon or 
evening. During the week the room may be the meet- 
ing place for all the large group gatherings of the 
department. 

There are some leaders, however, who maintain that 
a central worship room is not necessary. Since the 
church worship service should be the main group- 
worship experience for Senior boys and girls, they 
feel that there is no need for a group-worship service 
in connection with the Sunday School session. Bach 
class may have its own devotional service and time 
may thus be gained for the teaching of the lesson. 
The society meeting and other meetings of the Senior 
group can be held in other rooms in the building. 

Because of the difficulty in securing separate 
worship rooms and the expense involved in larger 
buildings and increased upkeep, many leaders are not 
enthusiastic about places of worship for each depart- 
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merit. The values to be obtained, however, seem to 
be worth the cost. The Senior Department which 
meets by itself for worship can be more readily 
trained in the ways of worship and can come to a 
better appreciation of the meaning of worship be- 
cause worship can be graded to its own interests and 
needs. Separate worship rooms not only help in 
training in worship but they also develop a feeling 
of solidarity on the part of the Senior group and in- 
crease loyalty to the Church School. The Senior boys 
and girls feel that they have a place of their own, 
that the church is interested enough in them to make 
possible such a place, and in turn they feel a deep- 
ening interest in the church and its program. 

What housing equipment is set aside for the wor- 
ship activities of your Senior Department? If you 
were planning a new building what changes would 
you make in it? Do you think that a separate room 
for Senior worship is necessary? What reasons can 
you give to support your position? How large should 
such a room be? Of what importance in a room of 
this kind are heating, lighting, and ventilation? 

Booms for Study. Since the Senior Department 
is part of a school it must have rooms for study and 
teaching. These will vary in number and size. Some 
schools have all the rooms approximately the same 
size, while others have a variety of sizes, allowing 
for both large and small class groups. The rooms 
should be separated from each other and from the 
auditorium by soundproof partitions and should be 
well lighted, heated, and ventilated. 

Certain schools are adopting the plan of having 
only large classes, thus doing away with the very 
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small classrooms. Some use the Senior worship room 
or auditorium for the teaching period, dividing into 
small groups only when special group discussion or 
other types of work are necessary in connection with 
the lesson. If the Sunday School period is long 
enough, twenty-five or thirty minutes might be given 
to supervised study or preparatory research, before 
the discussion of the lesson problem. In this case 
the special classrooms might be equipped with small 
libraries on different subjects for use during the 
study period. 

How many study or teaching rooms does the Senior 
Department in your Church School have? Of what 
size or sizes are they? Are they too large or too 
small? How accessible are they? Are the heating, 
lighting, and ventilation satisfactory ? If your Senior 
Department is using the large-class plan, how ade- 
quate is the housing equipment? 

Booms for Fellowship and Recreation. Providing 
adequate rooms for recreation is often difficult. Here, 
again, not only the needs of the group but also the 
ability of the church to meet these needs must be 
considered. Certainly there should be some provision 
for recreation and fellowship, but this need not in- 
clude a fully equipped gymnasium and swimming 
pool, which require not only strict and skilled super- 
vision but also generous financial provision. Many 
churches are finding equipment of this kind a de- 
cided detriment rather than an asset. 

What equipment, then, is necessary for recreational 
activities ? Some churches are supplying a large play 
room, similar to a gymnasium but without the high 
ceiling and special equipment, for use by all the de- 
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partments of the school. Other churches are content 
with parlors for social gatherings, using Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A., or public school equipment for gym- 
nasium games and activities. Still others carry on all 
their recreational activities in the central depart- 
mental room which is used for worship and other 
large group gatherings. 

"What is the recreational equipment of your Senior 
Department ? If changes were possible, what changes 
would you make? How would you determine what 
recreational rooms the Senior Department should 
have? What are the arguments for and against in- 
cluding in the Church School a room with a floor 
suitable for dancing ? 

Necessary Furnishings. The question of furnish- 
ings for the rooms of the Senior Department needs 
careful consideration. Judging from the appearance 
of many Church Schools, it has not been considered 
seriously. An adequate answer to the question will 
include not only the kind of furnishings but also the 
quality of materials and the amount of furniture 
needed. Possibly it is worth while here to remind 
ourselves of a fundamental principle underlying the 
whole Senior Departmental program, the principle 
of pupil participation. In the choice of furnishings 
this principle can well be kept in mind. The pupils 
themselves should have a large part not only in choos- 
ing the furnishings of the room they are to use but 
also in supplying them. Some articles may be made 
by the boys and girls themselves; others may be 
purchased with money which they earn. Participa- 
tion of this kind will give the members of the Senior 
Department a vital interest in its equipment. Expert 
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guidance will probably be necessary, but it should lead 
or advise rather than dictate. 

In furnishing the worship room leaders will find an 
excellent opportunity for a practical project in the 
meaning of worship. The choice of chairs equipped 
with "domes of silence," which permit them to slide 
noiselessly; the selection of a piano; the choice of 
platform furnishings, carpets, and draperies, all in- 
volve some knowledge of the elements in a worship- 
ful environment. Particularly important are the 
selection of pictures and the selection of hymn books. 
The latter item will call for special deliberation and 
will involve a consideration of the whole problem of 
worship. 

In the same way the furnishings for the classrooms 
give an opportunity for pupil participation but prob- 
ably not so valuable an opportunity as the furnish- 
ings for worship rooms. Certainly the classroom 
should be equipped in such a way that the teaching 
will be most effective. Chairs, with or without writ- 
ing arms; tables; blackboards; maps; pictures all 
these are necessary adjuncts to good teaching. Par- 
ticularly is the blackboard important. This may be 
either portable or a permanent part of the room's 
equipment. 

Furnishings for the recreation rooms are of great 
variety, depending entirely on the character of the 
rooms. Some rooms, in addition to the piano and 
other parlor equipment, have also kitchen equipment, 
which allows for the serving of refreshments. 

In addition to the special furnishings of the rooms, 
there are items of general equipment which may be 
used in various rooms. A portable blackboard is one 
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such item. Another is a small motion picture ma- 
chine, of the substandard or sixteen-millimeter size, 
together with a portable screen. With the growing 
importance of motion pictures in general education, 
the educational films which are available are increas- 
ing. Many films can be used with but slight adapta- 
tions in the Church School program, and definite 
steps are being taken to provide special church and 
Church School films. Films on nature study, citi- 
zenship, vocational guidance, health, biographical 
and historical subjects, and the like, could be made 
to contribute largely to the study, worship, and rec- 
reation activities. These films may be shown in a 
slightly darkened room, and require from eight to 
fifteen minutes for each reel. 

If your church is planning to install standard mo- 
tion picture equipment you will want to consider the 
possibility of equipment for sound as well. The rapid 
growth of sound in the motion picture field seems to 
indicate its early use in the church field also. 

What are the present furnishings of the rooms in 
your Senior Department? Indicate the items of 
furniture which are essential in each room and those 
which are not. What needs are there! How were the 
furnishings for the rooms selected? What part did 
the pupils have in the selection? 

Necessary Records. Many schools are very weak 
in their system of records. No accurate account is 
kept of the work of the whole school. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the importance of records 
is not realized, and because of the detailed work 
necessary in carrying through an adequate record 
system. Records are an important item in the equip- 
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ment of the school, because they should form a basis 
for determining the efficiency of the whole program. 
They should help the teachers and advisers to do their 
work more effectively and should serve as a basis for 
the administrator in determining how efficiently his 
whole department is functioning. 

The system of records should be a continuing sys- 
tem, the records of the pupils in the lower grades 
moving up through the school as the pupils move, 
and growing so as to give a complete history of their 
experiences in the Church School. Records of this 
kind will be invaluable for new teachers and will be 
great aids in the life work guidance program of the 
school. 

What records are necessary! In general there 
seem to be two classes of records which the school 
should keep. One is a system of records covering 
the pupils themselves and the other is a system cov- 
ering financial accounting. In planning the records 
for both pupils and finance the necessary items should 
be definitely determined so that only such informa- 
tion as is valuable is secured. In the case of pupil- 
accounting this information would seem to include 
facts regarding the families of the pupils, giving 
social and economic background; history of school 
attendance, studies, and general success; Church 
School history, including membership in various 
clubs, attendance, promotions, test scores, and the 
like ; and personal history, allowing for the recording 
of special items not covered in the preceding set of 
facts. 

The financial records will conform with the school 
accounting system and should include record books, 
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printed authorization slips, special bill forms, and 
the like. They should be kept as simple as possible 
and yet should contribute to the accuracy of 
accounting. 

From what has been said concerning records it is 
evident that the work of the secretary is of great im- 
portance. Some schools recognize this by supplying 
a special office, or special office space, for the secre- 
tary, with filing cabinets for the card system, cor- 
respondence, and other records. This makes it 
possible for the secretary to have the records avail- 
able for those who need them and brings together 
into one place all the information about the members 
of the Senior Department, including class, society, 
week-day school, and other group activities. (The 
International Council of Religious Education is de- 
veloping a complete set of records for the Church 
School, and will be glad to supply information re- 
garding it.) 

A careful system of records makes possible a sec- 
retary's report that is helpful and worth while. Some 
schools supply a bulletin board, which gives the sec- 
retary's report and makes the reading of a report 
unnecessary. In securing the information for this 
weekly report, the secretary will need class record 
books, class envelopes, or a class card system. More 
important possibly than the weekly report is the 
annual report of the departmental secretary. This 
report may be made helpful if, in addition to the 
ordinary statistics, it gives attendance charts, charts 
of test results, comparative figures, and the like. 

What records are necessary? How are these kept 
in your department? What form of record card or 
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record do you use? How many different kinds of 
cards do you have? What form of card or cards 
do you consider the most satisfactory? How are the 
class records kept? Is the plan satisfactory? What 
records of society attendance and other items are 
kept by the departmental secretary ? What about the 
club records? In view of the details which are nec- 
essary, would it be wise to have a paid secretary 
for this department? Give reasons for and against 
your answer. 

The Library. The old Sunday School library is 
passing. Rapid growth of public and high school 
libraries to a large extent meets the need which in 
the past this library was planned to meet. In its 
place is developing a new library for leaders and 
pupils, which may be designated as a working library. 
The importance of a library of this kind grows with 
the use of modern educational methods in the Church 
School. The pupils need source books and periodicals 
which will help them in their various types of activi- 
ties. Certainly the leader should be able to keep 
abreast of the times through books and periodical 
literature. 

Probably the library will be a school affair, and 
not limited to the Senior Department. A separate 
library room, with a responsible part-time or full- 
time librarian, will increase the value of the library. 
Some provision should be made in order that the 
books and periodicals may be available when they 
are needed. As far as the Senior Department is con- 
cerned, there may be need for some special library. 
A suggestion has already been made that special 
libraries of various kinds might be housed in different 
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classrooms (see page 151). These would probably be 
a part of the school library. Some Senior Depart- 
ments, however, collect selected libraries of their own 
to meet specific needs. Library lists are being pre- 
pared by different denominational headquarters, and 
these will be found helpful in selecting books for a 
library. 

What library facilities has your Church School? 
What use is made of the library by the boys and 
girls themselves? What plans do you have for mak- 
ing the books and periodicals available for pupils and 
teachers? How would you encourage use of the 
library by pupils and teachers ? What improvements 
can you suggest in both equipment and plans? If 
you feel that there is no need for a library in the 
Senior Department, give the reasons for your position. 

Making Use of the Inadequate. The preceding 
discussion may be discouraging to some leaders, for 
many Church Schools are poorly equipped. It is 
true that equipment is important, but it is also true 
that lack of it is not insurmountable. The following 
examples from actual experiences indicate the truth 
of this statement. 

A certain church had no separate worship room 
for the Senior Department. This difficulty was met 
by having the department use the church auditorium 
at the beginning of the Sunday School period, going 
from the worship service directly to the classes. 

Another church having the same situation found 
a separate worship room for the Senior and Young 
People's Departments combined. In this ease the 
Seniors took the worship service for one month and 
the Young People for the next, dividing responsibility. 
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Another church faced the problem of lack of class- 
rooms, The only room available for the Senior De- 
partment was a large auditorium with no partitions. 
The department decided to use movable screens to 
separate the classes. The boys of the department 
made the frames for these screens and the girls cov- 
ered them with green burlap. 

In a western church the Senior Boys' Club did 
not have a room for its recreational activities. With 
the permission of the session and trustees, they ex- 
cavated a good-sized room under part of the church 
building. They walled and floored this and made 
their own furniture. 

These few illustrations indicate that it is possible 
to overcome difficulties. Frequently a slight remod- 
eling of the building will greatly improve it. The 
principle to follow is to make the best use of what 
is available. 

What inadequacies are there in the equipment in 
the Senior Department of your Church School? As 
you survey the situation, what possible ways are 
there of improving the equipment? Is the present 
equipment used in the best possible way? If not, 
how can its use be improved? 

WHAT WOULD You Do! 

a. "In a school which I know there was great need for a 
place to keep extra cards, lesson materials, papers, and the 
like. Ordinarily these were found scattered all over the 
place, and sometimes could not be found at all. There was no 
money in the budget of the school to supply a cabinet. The 
teachers had a meeting of all the boys in the department. 
They talked over the problem of keeping things in order. The 
boys suggested that they meet and make wall pockets for 
each class. This was done, and the littered condition of the 
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room was much, improved; also all the boys had an increased 
interest in the care of the materials.'' 

b. "Our Church School has purchased new Bibles and hymn 
books. At the close of each worship period the books are found 
on the floor or laid open or turned back on the chairs. How 
can we help our boys and girls to take better care of them?" 

c. "What would you do in my case? There is no adequate 
place of meeting for the Church School, all gathering in one 
room to discuss the lesson. The members of the teaching 
staff are few and poorly trained, and we have no recreational 
program of any kind. The furnishings in our Church School 
are shabby; the chairs are coming apart; and paper and plas- 
ter are hanging from the walls in one or two places. Prac- 
tically no records of the classes are being kept, and we have 
no idea what you mean by library. Yet we go along and no 
one seems to notice any of these things." 

d. "In a one-room Sunday School the Senior boys' class 
was not thriving. The room was too crowded 'too many 
women and girls all around.' The boys suggested that they 
would like to go down to the furnace room, but the Adult 
Council replied, 'It is too dirty and unattractive.' The 
teacher of the boys said, 'Well, if the fellows want it, we will 
try it. ' The boys preferred it to their previous class space. 
They cleaned it up and made it a little less unattractive. The 
class grew in interest and in attendance." 

e. "In a small city there are two churches of a certain de- 
nomination, one of which is well-to-do. This church has a 
new building with a gymnasium in the basement, locker rooms, 
showers, and the like; the other church has very little equip- 
ment, but has turned over the basement to the boys' group. 
The boys of the first church prefer to spend their time with 
the boys of the second church, although there is no fine gym- 
nasium for their use. The reason seems to be that in the first 
case the church built the gymnasium, furnished it, and made 
it available for the use of the boys. In the second case the 
boys of the church furnished their own room, deciding largely 
what they wanted in it, and earned the money for the equip- 
ment. The boys of the first church helped them in this 
enterprise. There is therefore a certain feeling of ownership 
in the second church which the boys of the first church do not 
have. ' ' 



CHAPTER XI 
THE PROBLEM OF LIFE WORK GUIDANCE 

Problems of the Chapter 

I-, What Is the Responsibility of the Church School! 

2. The Purpose of a Life Work Guidance Program. 

3. Organization of a Program. 

4. Methods of Life Work Guidance. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Outline the program which your high school is following 
for the life work guidance of its pupils. 

b. Describe in detail what your Senior Department is doing 
for the life work guidance of its pupils. 

c. Indicate definitely what you think the Church School 
should try to do in the matter of life work guidance, and 
suggest ways in which this may be done. 

d. Outline the program which you would try to follow in 
your Senior Department if you were to become its director of 
life work guidance. 

e. Read the following: 

Moore, ' ' Senior Method in the Church School, ' ' Chapter XVII, 
"Training Through Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. ' ' 

See Bibliography for additional references. (Appendix, page 



What Is the Responsibility of the Church 
School? Not much, emphasis has been placed upon 
the problem of life work guidance in the Church 
School. This is evident from the lack of references 
to the problem in the special group of books selected 
as reference books for this course. The problem is 
included in this discussion because it seems to be a 
special responsibility of the administrator. Other 
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leaders, it is true, offer much, of the counseling; but 
the administrator makes possible a definitely planned 
program of guidance. If he does not include such 
a program in the program of the Senior Department, 
then, in all probability, the guidance work will be 
haphazard and indefinite. 

The responsibility of the Church School for life 
work guidance has often been limited to a single vo- 
cation the ministry. This limitation has probably 
been the result of the feeling that God calls men to 
this vocation in a special way. More and more, how- 
ever, we are coming to realize that God calls men and 
women to any honorable occupation. One of the most 
important questions which boys and girls face is the 
question of finding the vocation to which they are 
called. Since a life occupation is the means by which 
we carry out our purpose of service to others, it is 
highly important that we find the right occupation. 
A wrong choice here will result in waste and often 
failure. 

It is the responsibility of the Church School to 
furnish a Christian basis for the choice of a life 
occupation. Public schools and high schools will help 
by giving boys and girls valuable vocational informa- 
tion, for life work guidance is becoming more and 
more an important part of the school curriculum. 
However, the public school frequently neglects what 
the Church School considers the fundamental Chris- 
tian motive in the choice of a life work. An illus- 
tration of this is seen in the following list of guiding 
principles in the choice of an occupation which has 
been suggested by certain public school authorities. 
This list represents the information regarding the 
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occupation which is considered essential for an intel- 
ligent choice. 

1. The nature of the work. 

2. The main advantages and disadvantages. 

a. Physical welfare. 

b. Mental welfare. 

c. Material welfare. 

3. Qualifications and training needed. 

4. Possibilities in the requirements of the occupation. 

5. Remuneration. 

6. Hours of work. 

7. Seasonal demands in work. 

8. Are workers organized! 

9. Entrance age. 

10. Time required for preparation. 

11. Is the supply of labor adequate to meet the demand? 

12. Is the demand for labor increasing or deereasingf 

13. What is the source of supply? 

14. Common deficiencies of workers. 

The principles in this list are important, but they 
leave out the true Christian motive. The Church 
School must put that in. 

Not only must the Church School supply the Chris- 
tian motive in the choice of a life work but also it 
must help boys and girls in the actual process of 
discovering the right life occupation. This responsi- 
bility is particularly important in the Senior Depart- 
ment. During the high school years two points of 
crisis come to boys and girls. Frequently the com- 
pulsory school age limit is reached and they find 
themselves no longer compelled to attend school. This 
means that they must choose whether they shall con- 
tinue their school work or whether they shall take 
"jobs." 

The second point of crisis is graduation from high 
school. The question whether to go to college or to 
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enter industry or business must then be settled. At 
these two points, as at others, the Church School will 
need to cooperate with the high school in helping boys 
and girls to find the answer and to make the right 
choice. 

"Why is life work guidance important? What do 
you consider to be the fundamental Christian motive 
in the choice of life work ? How far are the life work 
guidance plans in your Senior Department successful! 
In what way could they be made more effective? 

The Purpose of a Life Work Guidance Program. 
In determining a program for life work guidance, the 
first step necessary is a clear definition of purpose. 
What should such a program attempt to do ? In gen- 
eral, we may say, a life work guidance program seeks 
to guide boys and girls toward right choice in life 
work. It is a program of guidance and does not at- 
tempt to make the choice for the individual. 

Second, since nearly all the responsibility for the 
choice must be placed upon the individual himself, 
a life work guidance program will seek to create right 
attitudes on the part of the individual. These atti- 
tudes should be the result of the whole curriculum 
of religious education. However, there is need to in- 
dicate their definite bearing upon the question of life 
work choice. Experimentation seems to prove that 
definite and direct instruction is necessary in order 
to insure transfer. In connection with right attitudes 
it is necessary to develop Christian standards, which 
are the concrete expression of these attitudes. In 
answering the question, "How shall we judge an occu- 
pation?" these standards should be definite and 
practical. 
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The third part of the purpose of a life work guid- 
ance program is to present the information which 
boys and girls need in order that they may choose 
aright. Right attitudes and Christian standards are 
necessary, but they are ineffective without adequate 
information. Particularly is the Church responsible 
for information about the ministry and other full- 
time callings within its own field. 

How would you state the purpose of a life work 
guidance program in the Senior Department of your 
Church School? What attitude do boys and girls 
need in order to choose the right life work? Make 
a list of the Christian standards of a life work choice 
or the principles that should govern a Christian in 
the choice of a life work. What information do you 
think should be given to the boys and girls in your 
Senior Department in connection with a life work 
guidance program? 

Organization of a Program. In organizing a life 
work guidance program there is value in having a 
life work guidance director responsible for the entire 
program in cooperation, of course, with other 
leaders. This director might be a volunteer or might 
be employed either part time or whole time, accord- 
ing to the local situation. Certainly he should be 
qualified for the important work which he has to 
do, a work which demands special training as well 
as peculiar personal qualifications. 

Whether or not it is possible to secure a director 
of life work guidance, there should probably be a 
committee composed of leaders and pupils to direct 
this special program in the Senior Department of the 
Church School. This committee should be responsible 
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for determining the purpose of such, a program, plan- 
ning the definite ways in which the purpose may 
be accomplished, and working out methods of co- 
operation with the high school. Such a committee 
would need to have not only leaders but also pupil 
representatives. In fact, a great share of the re- 
sponsibility and the work can well rest upon the boys 
and girls themselves. This is a problem in which they 
are vitally interested and in which they alone are 
responsible for finding the final solution. 

What organization in your Senior Department is 
charged with definite responsibility for promotion of 
a life work guidance program f What type of organ- 
ization do you think would be most effective? Out- 
line the organization somewhat in detail, indicating 
the personnel. How would you go about building 
up cooperation, with the high school? What would 
you consider the necessary qualifications of a director 
of the life work guidance? 

Methods of Life Work Guidance. There are 
several different methods by which the Senior De- 
partment may help its members in securing the in- 
formation which they need for intelligent choosing 
of a life occupation. The suggestions that follow 
relate largely to the supplying of information, al- 
though the development of right attitudes and Chris- 
tian standards may well be included. 

One of the most effective methods is probably to 
make the problem of life work a definite part of the 
course of study. Certain of the series of Sunday 
School lessons now being used emphasize the choice 
of life work. This is true in the Group Graded 
Series of the International Council, the Closely 
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Graded Series of the Graded Press, and the West- 
minster Departmental Graded Materials. If the ma- 
terial in the regular course of lessons seems not 
sufficient, there are special books which have been 
prepared with the high school group in mind. These 
may be used as study courses in the Sunday School, 
in the Week Day Church School, or in the clubs. 
Some of these books are listed at the close of this 
chapter. 

A second method may be called the problem dis- 
cussion or the forum method. This may be used 
particularly in connection with the topics for the 
Senior Society discussions or with the discussion 
problems of the group. Such discussions may be 
occasional or may be held in series. Some Senior 
groups have found the forum plan particularly help- 
ful. In this plan different occupations are discussed, 
following a presentation of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each occupation by some one who has 
been successful in it. Such a presentation should 
stress the opportunity for Christian service offered 
by the occupation. The discussion which follows 
usually takes the form of question and answer, the 
questions coming from the high school group and 
the answer coming from the specialist. 

Possibly one of the most fruitful plans for life 
work guidance is the individual conference. Such 
conferences make possible a very intimate facing of 
facts with the boys and girls. Frequently they are 
informal affairs. Some girls and boys seek the ad- 
vice of a leader concerning a life work. Often, how- 
ever, they are scheduled conferences with some special 
adviser or some one to whom the responsibility has 
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been definitely assigned. In these conferences the 
records of the secretary should furnish important 
information for the adviser. No attempt will be 
made, however, to bring the boy or girl to a definite 
decision at the time of the conference. Effort will 
be made simply to help each to face all the facts and 
to choose upon the basis of the right motive. 

A fourth method is an enlargement of the indi- 
vidual conference plan. This has been developed by 
the Young Men's Christian Association in what is 
known as the "Find Yourself Campaign." As 
adopted by some Senior Departments the plan is 
about as follows: On Friday evening or Saturday 
morning the members of the Senior Department 
assemble and take part in a discussion of the prin- 
ciples which should determine the choice of a life 
work. Those who are interested in facing the prob- 
lem for themselves have previously filled out certain 
blanks which indicate their interest, their qualifica- 
tions, and some of the occupations in which they think 
they might find their life work. On the basis of 
these blanks a number of Christian men and women 
from various occupations are invited to spend Satur- 
day afternoon and evening in personal conference 
with the members of the Senior Department. The 
conferences are scheduled at definite times and each 
boy and girl is given the opportunity of talking with 
several specialists in different occupations. Further 
conferences might be held during the following week 
if there were not sufficient time on the single day. 
While it cannot be expected that definite decisions 
will result from a campaign of this kind, certainly 
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the girls and boys will be more intelligent about the 
problems involved. 

Another important method of life work guidance 
is the summer camp or conference. Often these sum- 
mer sessions resemble enlarged Find Yourself Cam- 
paigns. Many of them carry different courses in 
the choice of a life work and all of them offer oppor- 
tunity for personal conference with a variety of 
leaders. 

What methods of life work guidance are being 
followed in your Senior Department? How much 
help is your Church School giving its boys and girls? 
In answering this question a survey of study courses 
and personal conferences with pupils and leaders 
will be helpful. What does the high school do in 
helping boys and girls in the matter of life work 
choice ? What type of material does your high school 
use in this work? On the basis of your own expe- 
riences and the need as you see it, outline a life work 
guidance program which you think would be effective 
for your Senior Department. 

WHAT WOULD You Do? 

a. "My Church School makes no attempt to guide the boys 
and girls in the choice of a life work. My teachers seem to 
think that they have done enough when they have taught the 
lesson. They refuse to assume any responsibility for helping 
the young people to decide upon their life work. I feel that 
this is an especial need, for our high school also does very 
little." 

b. "A. boy in our Senior Department who was talented 
in art was taking a correspondence course in book-cover- 
designing, looking forward to a good position in the field of 
commercial art. He was sent as a delegate to a summer con- 
ference. There he took a course on choosing a life work. As 
a result of that course, he volunteered for the mission field on 
the basis of meeting the greatest world need. We seem to 
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be depending for our life work guidance upon summer con- 
ferences." 

c. "The church to which I belong has not sent a single 
young person into full-time Christian service during the past 
ten years." 

d. "A group of high school boys from various churches met 
in conference to discuss the question of life work choice. They 
tried to determine the principles upon which such a choice 
should be made. They agreed with only one or two dissent- 
ing voices that the most important principle was the amount 
of money which they could make in the occupation. ' ' 

e. "-I have been a teacher in a Senior Department of a 
certain Church School for fifteen years. As far as I know, 
during that time no effort has been made to help our boys 
and girls to face the choice of a life work from the Christian 
point of view ; nor has anyone presented, in any form, the 
claims of the ministry, missions, or any other Church field." 
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CHAPTER XII 
TRAINING LEADERS FOR CHRIST 

Problems of the Chapter 

1. Meeting the Need for Trained Leaders. 

a. Enlisting Adults. 

b. Training Boys and Girls. 

2. Training Seniors. 

a. Participation in Program. 

b. Positions of Responsibility. 

c. Definite Training. 

(1) Leadership Training Courses for Seniors. 

(2) Camps and Conferences. 

(3) Supervised Practice in Leadership. 

3. Accepting Eesponsibility. 

4. Personality Plug. 

Preparing for the Discussion 

a. Make a list of the leaders in your Senior Department, in- 
dicating the special training which each has had, the number 
of units of the Standard Leadership Training Curriculum each 
has completed, and the amount of experience which con- 
tributes to their preparation. 

b. List the Senior officers in your department. If possible, 
find out how many members of the department have not held 
an important office. 

c. Explain the plan which your Senior Department now has 
for the training of leaders both adult leaders and boys and 
girls of the department. 

d. Prepare a statement showing the purpose and content of 
the high school leadership training course and the best methods 
of conducting such a course. 

e. Bead the following: 

Bower, "Beligious Education in the Modern Church," Chap- 
ter IV, "Leadership in Eeligious Education." 

Cope, "Organizing the Church School," pages 226-228, on 
the problem of lay and volunteer service. 
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Fergusson, "Church School Administration," Chapter VIII, 
"Training for Leadership Service." 

Moore, ' ' Senior Method in the Church School, ' ' Chapter XXII, 
"The Teacher." 

Munro, "The Church as a School," Chapter VIII, "Quali- 
fied Leadership." 

Stout, "Organization, and Administration of Religious Edu- 
cation," Chapter VIII, "The Training of Teachers." 

Meeting the Need for Trained Leaders. There 
are few, if any, Church Schools that have all the 
trained leaders they need. In fact, practically all 
schools are very much in need of adequately trained 
leadership. The problem of securing such trained 
leadership is becoming more and more acute. This 
is due, in part at least, to the new conception of the 
leader as a helper and adviser. Leadership of this 
type requires special skill. The new type of lesson 
materials and of group programs requires a leader- 
ship which can make full use of pupil interest and 
call forth complete pupil participation. As a result 
of the higher standards for leadership every admin- 
istrator finds himself sooner or later facing the prob- 
lem of securing trained leaders. 

There are two general ways in which he may meet 
this problem. The first of these is the enlisting and 
training of adult leaders. Frequently adults who 
have had some training in teaching or in other forms 
of leadership can be secured to help in the Senior 
Department. Even those who have had little or no 
training may be given some special training through 
standard teacher-training courses in schools and 
through correspondence courses, reading, observa- 
tion, and experience. Many of the leaders who are 
secured in this way prove to be of a high type. Bs- 
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pecially is this true in the case of those who have had 
general educational training and some leadership 
experience. 

Probably the most satisfactory training course so 
far available is the Standard Leadership Training 
Curriculum prepared, issued, and supervised by the 
denominations working cooperatively in the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. You are 
undoubtedly familiar with the course and its require- 
ments, as well as with the various ways in which 
units may be chosen and credits secured. The train- 
ing given in this course may be supplemented by 
reading, discussions, observations, and the like. Sev- 
eral possibilities have been considered in our dis- 
cussion of supervision (Chapter VIII). 

However, the problem of a trained leadership can- 
not be met adequately by training adults. At best 
the acuteness of the problem can only be lessened. 
The second general approach to the solution of the 
problem begins earlier in the life of the individual. 
Probably the real hope lies in the training of girls 
and boys for places of leadership in the Church 
School. This type of training starts early in the 
Church School life of the individual and continues 
with growing intensity, probably culminating in the 
Senior and Young People's Departments. 

What need for leadership is there in the Senior 
Department of your school ? What training facilities 
are available for the adult leadership in your school! 
How far are your leaders taking advantage of these 
opportunities? Which of these facilities do you con- 
sider most important? What improvements would 
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you make in the program of training for adult 
leaders ? 

Training Seniors. There are two forms of general 
training which most of the members of the Senior 
Department experience. The first of these is found 
in actual participation in the program of the depart- 
ment. Through this experience the boys and girls 
learn to work together and come to an appreciation 
of the value of such cooperation. They also learn 
to think through problems for themselves and to ap- 
preciate the group mind, what it wants, and how it 
works. This ability to cooperate and to appreciate the 
spirit of the group is a valuable asset in leadership. 

The second form of general training is obtained 
through positions of responsibility in connection with 
the carrying out of the program. The boy or girl 
who has filled successfully a place as an officer or 
chairman of a committee has learned the first steps 
toward leadership. In the Senior Department these 
positions of leadership are important, because large 
responsibility in program and execution is given to 
the boys and girls themselves. If the adult in the 
department appreciates the significance of such posi- 
tions they may be made of even greater importance. 

In addition to these two general forms of training 
there are several specific types of training which are 
open to Seniors. One of these is in the new Leader- 
ship Training courses for Seniors. These courses are 
being developed by the Leadership Training Commit- 
tee of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Materials are now being written upon the level 
of the Senior group, with the needs and interests of 
the group in mind. A full explanation of the courses 
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may be obtained from denominational headquarters or 
from the International Council. A brief description 
of this curriculum follows: 

"The High School Leadership Curriculum deals 
with the activities and principles of leadership from 
an introductory point of view, and is planned to 
provide an introduction to the more specialized types 
of Leadership Training courses of the Standard Cur- 
riculum. The general aims of the curriculum are 
stated as follows : 

"(&) To engage youth in such activities as will 
further all-round growth and enrichment of religious 
experience; (i) to help youth to understand the 
meaning of the universe and of life in terms of their 
relation to God as revealed in the life and teaching 
of Jesus; (c) to set before youth in a vital manner 
the opportunities and requirements of Christian lead- 
ership; (d) to acquaint youth with the various forms 
of service, and with the fundamental principles that 
should determine the choice of a life work; (e) to 
discover youth of outstanding leadership capacity and 
to give them suitable forms of leadership training" 
("The High School Leadership Curriculum," Edu- 
cational Bulletin No. 6 of the International Council, 
page 5). 

A second important type of definite training is 
given in the summer camps and conferences. These 
have been mentioned before. One of the important 
functions of these conferences is to give a motivating 
desire, together with some training in leadership. 
Most of the denominations now have summer con- 
ference programs which offer real opportunity for 
Senior delegates. There are also interdenominational 
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camps and conferences conducted by state and local 
councils of religious education. In addition to these 
are Young Men's Christian Association and Young 
Women's Christian Association summer camps and 
other types of camps which give real training in 
leadership. Since the Senior Department is interested 
in a plan of definite leadership training for its mem- 
bers, some churches are conducting summer camps of 
their own where there is an emphasis upon, such 
training for leadership. 

In addition to plans for definite training there is 
a third possibility which many leaders are finding 
quite valuable. This is the use of supervised prac- 
tice in various forms of leadership. For example, 
certain teachers or group leaders are selected who 
have proved themselves especially efficient in their 
work. With these leaders are associated picked mem- 
bers of the Senior Department as assistant or asso- 
ciate leaders. They are given as much responsibility 
in leadership as it is possible for them to carry. Their 
work is done under the direct supervision of the adult 
leader of the group, who criticizes it constructively, 
and helps them in every way possible. This takes a 
little more time on the part of the leader, but it is 
worth the effort as far as the boys and girls are con- 
cerned. 

In addition to the supervision by the adult leaders 
it is possible for all the high school boys and girls 
who are acting as associate leaders to form a dis- 
cussion group for the purpose of considering the 
problems of leadership which they are facing. This 
group would probably be under the leadership of some 
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individual especially qualified to help them with their 
problems. Sometimes some such supervised practice 
is made a part of a Standard Leadership Training 
course. 

Of what value in leadership training do you con- 
sider general participation in the program and the 
work of officers and committee chairmen? To what 
extent is your department using, as methods for train- 
ing leaders, the new Leadership Training Courses? 
summer camps and conferences? supervised practice 
in leadership? Outline what seems to you an ade- 
quate plan for training the members of your Senior 
Department in leadership. How would you go about 
introducing this plan into your Church School? 

Accepting Responsibility. Probably the final re- 
sponsibility for the training of leaders rests upon 
the administrator. This does not mean that he must 
do the task by himself, but it does mean that one of 
the big items in his work is to see that there is ade- 
quate provision for the training of leadership. He 
will need to have the help of all the leaders in the 
department, but if his work of leadership training is 
not carried on, he can blame only himself. 

The superintendent of the Senior Department in an 
eastern city realized that he had very few trained 
leaders in his department. He needed men in places 
of leadership in his boys' groups and women to take 
charge of his girls' groups. In addition to this, he 
had vacancies in the Sunday School teaching staff. 
Beginning in a small way he selected several young 
men and young women and worked them into places 
of leadership in the club programs. Later, with the 
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help of some Standard Leadership Training courses, 
they became teachers in the Sunday School. At the 
same time he selected boys and girls in the Senior 
Department and began training them for leadership. 
After they had been promoted into the Young People's 
Department, he followed them to see that they were 
not lost. Within five years he had completely re- 
manned his Senior Department with a type of leader- 
ship that was far above anything that he had had 
before. He is continuing to train a picked group of 
high school boys and girls each year, so that hia 
training plan has influenced the entire Church School, 
giving trained leaders to departments other than his 
own. 

Who is responsible for the training of leaders in 
your Senior Department? What would you do if 
the individual who is responsible did not discharge 
his responsibility! If you were the individual re- 
sponsible, how would you meet the need for trained 
leaders 1 

Personality Plus. So far we have discussed the 
matter of leadership from the point of view of 
training. This is not a sufficient consideration, how- 
ever. There are other attributes of a successful 
leader that are not included under the head of 
training. A group of girls and boys when asked to 
list the qualifications of the kind of leader they would 
like to have, suggested the following : knowledge, pep, 
enthusiasm, sympathy, understanding, youthfulness, 
appreciation, humor, and consecration. As you read 
this list of qualifications, you will notice that, with 
the possible exception of knowledge, all of them have 
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to do with, something that is not included in training. 
This qualification has been variously named. On 
some occasions it has been called "character"; on 
others, ''personality." If we use personality in the 
fullest sense of the term, to include character, this 
would seem to be the better term. 

There is a second quality which is essential in 
leadership as viewed from the point of view of the 
experienced leader. This is the quality that helps to 
motivate the leader. It involves an appreciation of 
the whole task of leadership, of the value of the 
work which is being done, and of its particular im- 
portance in God's plans for the Kingdom. This 
qualification may well be called " vision." It in- 
cludes a variety of elements, among them, of course, 
that of consecration. 

If we interpret the two terms "personality" and 
"vision" in their broadest and fullest sense, it might 
be possible to reduce the matter of leadership to a 
formula: successful leadership = personality 4~ 
vision + training. 

List the qualities which you believe are essential 
in a successful leader for a Senior Department. Go 
back over the list and check those which can be ac- 
quired by the leader. "What qualities would you con- 
sider essential in the Senior boys and girls whom you 
select for special training in leadership ? 

WHAT WOULD You Do? 

a. "The boys and girls in my Church School were growing 
up without any sense of responsibility for taking part in 
programs. When asked to take such responsibility they re- 
fused and said that they did not know how. We met the 
situation by passing from one class group to another the 
responsibility for planning certain programs, each group, under 
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the guidance of the teacher, planning a worship program for 
a certain Sunday. Gradually they accepted responsibility for 
individual participation in. the program and now all are glad 
to accept responsibility for planning and conducting worship 
programs. ' ' 

b. "A group of Senior boys and girls were discussing a 
Christian Endeavor meeting in which they had been repri- 
manded by their leader for talking during the service. 'Well, 
we should not talk, really, I suppose,' said Janet. 'But what 
I was talking about was lots more interesting than what the 
leader had to say,' answered Bob. 'How do you know? You 
were not listening. ' ' Oh, he always raves on for half an hour 
and has nothing to say. He likes to hear himself talk. ' ' ' 

c. "I find it difficult to get the boys to training classes dur- 
ing the winter. We always have a large crowd going to summer 
assembly, but the boys work in the summer time and we have 
difficulty in actually getting them any training in real leader- 
ship technique." 

d. "In our small country Sunday School the Senior and 
Intermediate Departments were very small. Teachers were 
frequently absent and there were but few adults to provide 
substitute teachers. The classes asked the superintendent to 
allow them to be their own substitute teachers. Now the presi- 
dent of each class is ready every Sunday to lead the group 
if the teacher is absent or tardy. I do not believe the 
situation is entirely cleared, but we do find that the group 
member frequently handles the class better than does the 
teacher. ' ' 

e. "In our Sunday School we have a bright, athletic high 
school boy who has real leadership ability. His class is not 
organized, and his teacher not regular in attendance; as a 
result, he has voted the class as too slow. He has been 
drawn into a nonchurchgoing crowd which patronizes Sunday 
public dances where there is more or less smoking and drink- 
ing. How can we get him back into a place of leadership 
in our Church School? ' ' 

f. "My leadership problem is not the lack of attractive 
leaders but the failure on the part of my high school group to 
realize any responsibility for leadership. One boy, when 
asked to become president of the group, refused to accept 
because it would interfere with some of his own pleasures. 
He was especially qualified as a leader and could get people 
to do whatever he wanted them to. A girl who was asked to 
do substitute work in the Primary Department during the 
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summer refused because her crowd had planned a lot of pic- 
nics and other outings. Another girl refused to go to a 
summer camp, with all her expenses paid by the church in 
order that she might bring back new plans and ideas to the 
Church School, choosing a summer outing with friends of hers. 
This attitude seems general throughout the group." 



APPENDIX 

A. OBJECTIVES FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

(Quoted by permission from "A Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Enterprise," copyright, 1929, by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. The main 
statements are given here without the specific de- 
tails which accompany each.) 

I. Religious education seeks to foster in growing 
persons a consciousness of God as a reality 
in human experience, and a sense of personal 
relationship to him. 

II. Religious education seeks to develop in growing 
persons such an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the personality, life, and teachings of 
Jesus as will lead to discovery of him as 
Saviour and Lord and loyalty to him and his 
cause, and as will manifest itself in daily life 
and conduct. 

III. Religious education seeks to foster in growing 

persons a progressive and continuous develop- 
ment of Christlike character. 

IV. Religious education seeks to develop in growing 

persons the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in and contribute constructively to the 
building of a social order embodying the ideal 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

V. Religious education seeks to develop in growing 
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persons the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in the organized society of Christians 
the Church. 

. Beligious education seeks to lead growing per- 
sons into a Christian interpretation of life 
and the universe ; the ability to see in it God's 
purpose and plan; a life philosophy built on 
this interpretation. 

yil. Eeligious education seeks to effect in growing 
persons the assimilation of the best religious 
experience of the race as effective guidance 
to present experience. 

B. SCORE CARD FOR MEASURING EFFICIENCY OF 
TEACHING IN A CHURCH SCHOOL 

(The author does not know the source of this score 
card, and hence is unable to give credit where 
credit is due. He has taken the liberty of making 
some slight revisions in it. The material in it is 
suggestive, and should serve as a basis for the leaders 
of a Church School in building score cards of their 
own.) 



I. Religious Equipment: in- 
cludes social, moral, spir- 
itual qualities. 

1. Possesses positive reli- 
gious conviction and be- 
lief. 

2. So interprets religion in 
his own life as to win 
others to it. 



Very 
Poor 


Poor 


Aver- 
age 


Good 


Very 
Good 
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3. Character, speech, ideals, 
and acts square with 
Christian standards. 

4. Is socially minded, un- 
selfish, ready to serve 
others. 

5. Shows growth in reli- 
gious interest, knowl- 
edge, influence. 

6. Is a loyal and depend- 
able member of his 
church. 

II. Personal Equipment: in- 
cludes physical and mental 
qualities. 

1. Appearance, dress, car- 
riage, physique. 

2. Voice, manner, features, 
charm. 

3. Health, vitality, phys- 
ical skill and control. 

4. Intellectual ability, 
grasp, insight, breadth. 

5. Mental balance, sound- 
ness of judgment, sanity. 

6. Fund of information 
broad, interesting, ac- 
curate. 

7. Interests, enthusiasms 
fresh, broad, worthy. 

8. Initiative, originality, 
independence. 

9. Executive quality, force- 
fulness, competence. 



Very 
Poor 


Poor 


Aver- 
age 


Good 


Very 
Good 
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III. Social Equipment: includes 
qualities insuring effective 
work with others. 
1. Cheerfulness, joyous- 
ness, optimism. 

2. Kindness, courtesy, tact. 
3. Loyalty, dependability. 

4. Sympathy, responsive- 
ness, desire to serve. 

5. Patience, calmness, self- 
control. 

6. Generosity, readiness to 
forgive. 

7. Cooperation, adaptabil- 
ity. 

8. Social influence, leader- 
ship. 

IV. Professional Equipment: 
includes general and spe- 
cialized knowledge, inter- 
ests, skills. 
1. General education, cul- 
ture. 

2. Specialized knowledge 
of field taught. 

3. Specialized knowledge 
of child's religious na- 
ture and needs. 

4. Professional interest in 
educational methods, 
materials, movements. 

5. Interest in lives of pupils. 

6. Interest in school and 
church. 


Very 
Poor 


Poor 


Aver- 
age 


Good 


Very 
Good 
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7. Skill in speech, vocabu- 
lary, grammar, ease of 
expression. 

8. Capacity for growth; in- 
terest, time, and effort 
spent in self- 
improvement. 

V. Classroom Technique: in- 
cludes skill in managing and 
teaching the class. 

1. Mastery of routine, care 
of details, management 
of equipment and mate- 
rials. 

2. Governing skill, dis- 
cipline, control of class. 

3. Clearness, definiteness, 
validity of functioning 
aims or guides to pro- 
cedure. 

4. Skill in selection and or- 
ganization of materials. 

5. Resourcefulness in se- 
lecting appropriate 
methods, as story, dis- 
cussion, project, dra- 
matic. 

6. Skill in use of method 
employed. 

7. Skill in motivating les- 
son preparation. 

8. Skill in securing pupil 
participation in recita- 
tion. 



Very 
Poor 


Poor 


Aver- 
age 


Good 


Very 
Good 
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Very 
Poor 


Poor 


Aver- 
age 


Good 


Very 
Good 































































VI. Pupil Response: includes 
attitudes and acts both in 
classroom and outside. 

1. Loyalty to school, meas- 
ured by punctuality, reg- 
ularity of attendance. 

2. Readiness to do work 
assigned or carry out 
projects agreed upon by 

class. 

3. Attitude in church and 
school quiet, reverent, 
attentive. 

4. Lessons and ideals car- 
ried over into everyday 
conduct. 

5. Growing interest in re- 
ligion and loyalty to the 
Church. 



C. LIST OF SELECTED TESTS VALUABLE FOB USE IN 

THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE 

CHURCH SCHOOL 

1. "Biblical Knowledge Tests," by M. T. Whitley. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Purpose: Measurement of knowledge about Old 
and New Testaments. 

2. "Church School Examination Alpha" A revision 

of the Giles Sunday School Examination A, 
prepared by W. L. Hanson. Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 
Purpose: To measure the knowledge of Biblical 
materials. 
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3. ''Sunday School Examination A," by J. T. Giles. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
Purpose: To measure the knowledge of Biblical 
materials. 

4. "Test of Social Attitudes and Interests," by H. 

N. Hart, Iowa Child Welfare, Research 
Station, University of Iowa. 
Purpose: To show dominant likes and dislikes, 
attitudes and points of view. 

5. "Ethical Discrimination Test," by E. H. Kohs. 

C. H. Stoelting Company, 424 N. Homan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Purpose: To measure significant ethical knowl- 
edge and ability to make essential moral 
judgments, interpretations, and decisions. 

6. "Vocational Interest Blank," by Edward K. 

Strong, Jr. Stanford University. 
Purpose : To discover characteristic vocational in- 
terests as a guide to the choice of vocations. 

7. "Scale for Measuring Attitudes Toward the 

Church," by L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Purpose: To measure attitudes toward the 
Church in its various forms from extreme to 
extreme. The test has been developed with 
college and university students but may also 
be of value in the high school years. 

8. A series of character and personality tests pub- 

lished by the Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 
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D. SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following list does not include the reference 
books suggested in the Introduction, pages 16-18. 
Books given are selected by the author as being valu- 
able on the basis of his own experiences. 

Psychology of Adolescence 

1. Brooks, Fowler D., "Psychology of Adolescence." 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 

2. Elliott, Grace L., "Understanding the Adolescent 

Girl." Henry Holt and Company, 1930. 

3. Hollingworth, Leta A., "Psychology of the Ado- 

lescent." D. Appleton & Company, 1928. 

4. Kupky, f^kar, "The Religious Development of 

Adolescents." The Macmillan Company, 1928. 

5. Stewart, Frederick W., "A Study of Adolescent 

Development." American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1929. 

6. Tracy, Frederick, "Psychology of Adolescence." 

The Macmillan Company, 1920. 

Principles and Methods 

1. Betts, G. H., and Hawthorne, M. 0., "Method in 

Teaching Religion." Abingdon Press, 1925. 

2. Carrier, Blanche, "How Shall I Learn to Teach 

Religion?" Harper & Brothers, 1930. 

3. Chapman, J. C., and Counts, G. S., "Principles of 

Education." Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

4. Coe, George A., "Law and Freedom in the 

School." University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
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5. Fiske, George W., "Purpose in Teaching Ee- 

ligion." Abingdon Press, 1927. 

6. Kilpatrick, William H., "Foundations of 

Method." The Macmillan Company, 1925. 

7. McAfee, Cleland B., "The Christian Message and 

Program." Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, 1929. 

8. Myers, Alexander J., "Teaching Religion." 

Westminster Press, 1928. 

9. Vieth, Paul H., "Teaching for Christian Living." 

Bethany Press, 1929. 

10. Vieth, Paul H., "Objectives in Religious Educa- 

tion." Harper & Brothers, 1930. 

11. Weigle, Luther A., and Others, "The Teaching 

Work of the Church." Association Press, 
1923. 

Materials and Methods 

1. Gregg, A. J., "Group Leaders and Boy Char- 

acter." Association Press, 1924. 

2. Maus, Cynthia P., "Teaching the Youth of the 

Church." Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
1925. 

3. Miller, Catherine A., "The Successful Young 

People's Society." Doubleday, Dorian & 
Company, 1929. 

4. Shaver, Erwin L., "How to Teach Seniors." 

Pilgrim Press, 1927. 

Organization and Administration 
1. Brabham, Mouzon W., "Planning Modern 
Church Buildings." Cokesbury Press, 1928. 
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2. Chalmers, William E., Editor, "Church School 

Improvement." Judson Press, 1925. 

3. Fergusson, Edmund M., "How to Run a Little 

Sunday School." Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1923. 

4. Maus, Cynthia P., "Youth Organized for Re- 

ligious Education." Bethany Press, 1926. 

5. Munro, Harry C., "Agencies for the Religious 

Education of Adolescence." Bethany Press, 
1925. 

6. Raffety, W. Edward, "The Smaller Sunday 

School Makes Good." American Sunday 
School Union, 1927. 

7. Sensabaugh, Leonidas F., "The Small Sunday 

School, Its Plans and Work." Cokesbury 
Press, 1925. 

8. "The Church Council of Religious Education," 

Bulletin No. 2. Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 1929. 

9. Tralle, Henry E., and Merrill, George E., "Build- 

ing for Religious Education." Century Com- 
pany, 1926. 

Specialized Activities 

Play, Games, and Other Recreational Activities 

1. Bancroft, Jessie H., "Games for the Playground, 

Home, School, and Gymnasium." The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925. 

2. Davies, James W. F., "Out of Doors with 

Youth." University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

3. Geister, Edna L., "Ice Breakers and the Ice 

Breaker Herself." Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1922. 
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4. Harbin, Elvin 0., "Phunology." Cokesbury 

Press, 1923. 

5. Miller, Catherine, " Stunt Night Tonight!" 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1928. 

6. Richardson, Norman E., "The Church at Play." 

Abingdon Press, 1922. 

7. Rohrbaugh, Katherine, Editor, " Successful 

Stunts." Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1929. 

8. Rohrbaugh, Lynn, "Handy." Church Recreation 

Service, Delaware, Ohio, 1924. 

Worship 

1. Mattoon, L. I., and Bragdon, H. D., "Services for 

the Open." Century Company, 1923. 

2. Shaver, E. L., and Stock, H. T., "Training Young 

People in Worship." Pilgrim Press, 1929. 

3. Verkuyl, Gerrit, "Adolescent Worship." Flem- 

ing H. Revell Company,. 1929. 

Drama and Pageantry ^ 

1. Meredith, William V., "Pageantry and Dra- 

matics in Religious Education." Abingdon 
Press, 1921. 

2. Overton, Grace Sloan, "Drama in Education." 

Century Company, 1926. 

3. Overton, Grace Sloan, "Youth in Quest." Cen- 

tury Company, 1928. 

Stories and Story-Telling 

1. Eggleston, Margaret W., "Stories for Special 

Days in the Church School." Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1922. 

2. Eggleston, Margaret W., "Around the Camp 
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Fire with the Older Boys." Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1921. 

3. Eggleston, Margaret W., "Seventy-Five Stories 
for the Worship Hour." Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1929. 

Missionary Education 

1. Diffendorfer, Ralph E., "Missionary Education 

in Home and School." Abingdon Press, 1917. 

2. Gates, Herbert W., "Missionary Education in the 

Church." Pilgrim Press, 1928. 

3. McAfee, Cleland B., "Changing Foreign Mis- 

sions." Fleming H. Revell Company, 1927. 

Vocational Guidance 

1. Allen, Frederick J., "A Guide to the Study of 

Occupations." Harvard University Press, 
1925. 

2. Filene, Catherine, Editor, "Careers for Women." 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 

3. Gowin, E. B., and Wheatley, W. A., "Occupa- 

tions : A Textbook for the Educational, Civic, 
and Vocational Guidance of Boys and Girls." 
Ginn & Company, 1923. 

4. Hickman, Franklin S., "Christian Vocation." 

Cokesbury Press, 1930. 

5. Holbrook, Harold L., and McGregor, A. Laura, 

"Our World of Work" (for junior-high-school 
pupils). Allyn & Bacon, 1929. 

6. Myers, George E., "The Problem of Vocational 

Guidance." The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

7. Eobinson, C. C., "The Find Yourself Idea." 

Association Press, 1922. 
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8. Teeter, Verl A., "A Syllabus on Vocational 
Guidance." The Maemillan Company, 1928. 

Problem Situations 

Religious Belief 

1. Belden, A. D., "Religious Difficulties of Youth.'* 

Cokesbury Press, 1929. 

2. Brown, Charles R., "Why I Believe in Religion." 

The Maemillan Company, 1925. 

3. Mather, Kirtley F., "Science in Search of God." 

Henry Holt & Company, 1928. 

4. Soper, Edmund D., "What May I Believe?" 

Methodist Book Concern, 1927. 

5. Swain, Richard L., "What and Where Is God?" 

The Maemillan Company, 1920. 

Sex 

1. De Schweinitz, Karl, "Growing Up." The Mae- 

millan Company, 1928. 

2. Dickerson, Roy E., "So Youth May Know." As- 

sociation Press, 1930. 

3. Eddy, Sherwood, "Sex and Youth." Doubleday, 

Doran & Company, 1928. 

'4. Galloway, Thomas W., "The Biology of Sex for 
Parents and Teachers." D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1922. 

Magazines 

1. International Journal of Religious Education. 

International Council of Religious Education. 
Price, $1.50 per year. Published monthly ex- 
cept August. 

2. Progressive Education. Progressive Education 
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Association. Price $3.00 per year. Published 
during the school year January to May and 
October to December. 

3. School and Society. Science Press, Price, $5.00 

per year. Published weekly. 

4. Religious Education. Religious Education As- 

sociation. Price, $5.00 per year. Published; 
monthly except July and August. 
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